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To the Citizens of Newark: 


The biennial report of the Board of Education for the 
school years 1946-1947 and 1947-1948 presents an over-all view 
of the educational program of our great city. Included in the 
report are the outstanding accomplishments, the advancements, 
and the various endeavors made by your Board of Education to 
bring improved services to the army of students enrolled in our 
schools. 


Notable among the achievements of the Board of Education 
during the past two years have been the marked strides toward 
the improvement of the school plant. School maintenance was 
deferred during the war years and rising costs later precluded 
replacement of antiquated buildings with new ones. Neverthe- 
less, the accomplishments of the past two years are worthy of 
public attention. The major construction projects of this period 
were: 


Interior painting of 42 schools 

Exterior painting of 61 schools 

Cork-asphalt resurfacing of 9 playgrounds and 5 play- 
grounds in part 

Toilet and shower-room alterations complete in 7 schools 

Construction of new playgrounds and playfield areas 
completed on 4 sites 

Construction of FM Educational Radio Station WBGO in 
Central High School and equipping of 70 schools with 
receivers 


Cafeterias—New cafeteria at Central High School and 
remodeling of one at West Side High School 


Conversion of Webster Street School from elementary to 
junior high school 


Home economics rooms altered in 4 schools 
Kindergartens modernized in 4 schools 


Your Board has consistently endeavored to attract the most 
competent teachers to the Newark schools through the mainte- 
nance of a salary schedule which has been and continues to be 
among the top-ranking of the entire country. The outstanding 
professional services rendered by the 2400 teachers, principals, 
and members of the supervisory staff go far toward maintaining 
the position of the Newark school system with the best in the 
nation. 


As part of this message, permit me to pay public testimony 
to my colleagues on the Board of Education and to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and his staff who, month in and month out, 
have devoted long and arduous hours to the problems involved 
in improved public service for the youth of the City of Newark. 


Yours very truly, 


Joun B. PrzysByLowicz 


President, Board of Education 


To the President and Members 
The Board of Education 


Newark, New Jersey 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Submitted herewith is the biennial report of the Superin- 
tendent to the Board of Education for the school years 1946-1947 
and 1947-1948. The educational objectives of our schools and 
the manner in which each division of the school system contrib- 
utes toward their attainment receive special emphasis in this 
publication. The excellent work of the entire staff in educating 
our children is portrayed in the pages which follow. 


The interim since the last report marked the establishment 
of the school radio station, WBGO-FM. The granting of the 
station’s license by the Federal Communications Commission 
places the Newark school system in the coveted position of being 
the first educational body to be so identified in New Jersey, and 
makes it one of a small group of city school systems to be so 
favored throughout the country. 


On behalf of the entire staff, | wish to express appreciation 
to you for your awareness of the needs of the children of Newark 
and for the provisions you have made for the educational pro- 
gram. I wish also to express appreciation to the members of the 
Central Office Committee who prepared this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun S. HERRON 


Superintendent of Schools 


March, 1949 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


The Report of the Board of Education published in October 
1946 devoted a chapter to the chronological listing of events 
which occurred during the three-year period beginning July 1, 
1943 and ending June 30, 1946. The following chronological 
listing of happenings makes possible a quick survey of high 
lights relating to the Newark schools between July 1, 1946 and 
June 30, 1948. 


1946 New salary guide, with basic single-salary schedule for 
teachers (elementary, secondary, special) put into effect 


July 1. 


All preferred substitute lists declared inoperative after 
July 1, with a proviso that oral examinations be held for 
two groups. These were (1) persons who by assignment 
from such lists had served as preferred substitutes for 
not less than five months subsequent to December 7, 1941, 
but had not received temporary appointments; and (2) all 
veterans of World War II whose names were on the pre- 
ferred substitute lists at the time of their entry into the 
Armed Services. If successful in the oral examinations, 
they were placed upon eligibility lists in the manner pre- 
scribed in the resolution adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion on June 25. 


Beginning July 1, all temporary employees of the non- 
instructional staff allowed, with pay, an absence for per- 
sonal illness of one day for every month of service in each 
school year during which they have rendered not less than 
three months of continuous service with the Board. 


Civil Service employees serving upon a substitute basis 
made eligible for advancement to the next higher step on 
the salary schedule, at the close of each year of satisfac- 
tory service, upon recommendation of the head of the 
division, beginning July 1. 
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Scholarships granted to ten Newark teachers to attend 
summer workshops in Intergroup Education sponsored by 
the American Council on Education. Nine teachers went 
to Syracuse University and one to the University of Chi- 
cago. The scholarship funds were secured by the local 
National Conference of Christians and Jews from several 
organizations which were keenly interested in the Program 


of Good Will and Understanding of the Newark Public 


Schools. 


Out-of-town residents charged $10 tuition fee for attend- 
ance in the special summer high school for veterans. 


Secondary-school classes for veterans in the summer ses- 
sions of Barringer High School, day and evening, and in 
Barringer Accredited Evening High School approved by 
the State Board of Education. 


Ten summer elementary schools operated with 3,889 chil- 
dren enrolled; three summer high schools operated with 
4,303 students enrolled, including 1,090 veterans who 
attended the summer day and evening sessions of Barrin- 


ger High School. 


Newark Public School of Fine and Industrial Art reorgan- 
ized on a four-session basis—morning, afternoon, late 
afternoon, and evening — to meet the needs of veterans 
and students who are employed. 


Vacancies in the following positions filled: Director of 
Physical Education and Recreation, Director of Practical 
Arts, and Director of Music Education. 


Report of the Board of Review relating to equivalency 
credits approved by the Board of Education. This report 
made arrangements whereby “teachers may attain ad- 
vancement on the salary schedule, at the point indicated 
hereafter, partly by means of activities useful to the 
school and indicative of professional growth. Such credits 
will be a supplement to college and university credits.” 
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The report included the bases for awarding equivalency 
credits beginning September 1, 1947, and the procedures 
to be followed by teachers in applying for these credits. 


Written examinations conducted by the Board of Exam- 
iners on September 6 for the following secondary-school 
positions: principal, vice-principal, and chairmen of de- 
partments. These were the first examinations of their kind 
as provided for in the Regulations and Requirements for 
the Certification and Selection of Teachers, adopted April 
1945 by the Board of Education. 


The curriculum bulletins covering the Language Arts Pro- 
gram, Kindergarten and Grades 1-6, which were released 
during the 1945-1946 school year, put into effect in Sep- 
tember to replace the 1933 courses of study in that field. 


Field administrator of the Newark School Stadium ap- 
pointed temporarily dating from September 1; duties and 
authority carefully defined. 


Operation of the Child Care Centers terminated September 
30, and children enrolled in these centers transferred to 
nurseries scheduled to absorb them. Extended school 
services were continued in six schools for children of 
school age and were co-ordinated with recreational activi- 
ties from 3:15 p.m. to 5:35 p.m. 


Authorization granted for secondary schools, grades nine 
to twelve, to participate in the parade to be conducted in 


October by the Welfare Federation of Newark. 


Certificate issued by the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey to the Newark Board of Education 
authorizing this Board to operate an educational broadcast 
station, to be known as Station WBGO. 


Intensive work on certain phases of the Program of Good 
Will and Understanding undertaken by several schools, 
including Cleveland Junior High School, Robert Treat 
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Junior High School, Central Avenue School, Charlton 
Street School, Waverly Avenue School, and Pre-Voca- 
tional School for Girls (State Street). 


Resolution adopted by the Board of Education urging 
upon the State Legislature “the adoption of amendments 
to existing legislation dealing with state aid to schools, to 
provide that no school district shall receive from the State 
of New Jersey less than a minimum of $30.00 per ele- 
mentary-school pupil and $37.50 per secondary-school 
pupil, in replacement of the present minima of $3.00 and 
$3.75, respectively.” 


Amendment to the regulation protecting rights of veterans 
in war service approved. It reads as follows: “In the case 
of an applicant whose name on an eligibility list was 
reached prior to his discharge from military service, his 
name shall be continued on the eligibility list after his 
discharge until it is reached and he has been offered an 
appointment. ” 


Teachers receiving temporary appointments after July 1, 
1946 made eligible “for credit for prior teaching service 
as a monthly substitute in the Newark schools on the same 
basis as that granted for prior teaching service outside of 
Newark in regular positions; namely, credit of one addi- 
tional step on the salary schedule for each two years of 
prior service, to a maximum of ten years of service and a 
maximum of five additional steps above the minimum 
salary step. Credit for substitute work in Newark shall be 
restricted to substitute assignments at a regular monthly 
salary.” 


Classes in homemaking for adults opened in November at 
11 schools with the co-operation of the Home Economics 
and the Recreation Departments. One-half of the teachers’ 
salaries was paid from State Adult Vocational Funds; the 
remaining half was paid from the regular Community 
Center Extra Help Budget. 
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1947 


Series of lectures planned for teachers in the kindergarten 
and grades 1, 2, 3, providing them with help in music, 
rhythms, and the educational use of blocks. 


First issue of Better Human Relations, a mimeographed 
bulletin dealing with the activities of the Committee on 
Good Will and Understanding, distributed to the Newark 
schools and also on a state-wide basis at the November 
convention of the New Jersey Education Association, held 
at Atlantic City. 


Contributions to the United War and Community Chest 
for 1946, from the teachers and pupils of the Newark 
Schools, the employees of the Board of Education, and 
the County Vocational Schools in Newark, totaled 
$47,707.50. 


Regulations, defining the necessary constants and the 
minimum requirements for graduation from a four-year 
high-school course, approved by the Board of Education 
at its December meeting. The changes incorporated were 
recommended in the Columbia University Survey of the 
Newark Schools and were approved by the State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Temporary and permanent Civil Service employees on 
monthly and annual salaries granted a $360 increase as 
of January 1. This increment applied to the minimum 
and maximum salaries, and to each step within the 
schedules. 


An adjustment to the amount of $600 made effective Feb- 
ruary | in all salaries of the instructional personnel, in- 
cluding supervisors and administrators. 


Deductions from salaries of teachers and other Board 
of Education employees made, through the office of the 
Secretary, for the Hospital Plan of New Jersey, beginning 
February 1. 
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Kindergarten classes for children of the Dayton Street 
School area opened, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education, on February 3 at the Seth Boyden Court Hous- 
ing Project. 


University course in Intergroup Education, entitled 
Human Relations in a Democracy, sponsored by the 
Newark Board of Education. It was conducted on a co- 
operative basis by the Newark State Teachers College, 
Rutgers University, and Seton Hall College, from Febru- 
ary through May. 


Adult education center organized at East Side High 
School, as of February 1, in response to the request of 
representative citizens from the Ironbound district. 


State championship won by the basketball team of the 
Central Commercial and Technical High School for the 
first time in 29 years. The Board of Education granted 
the pupils a holiday from school attendance, by way of 
celebration, and tendered a testimonial dinner to the team 
members and their coach. 


The sum of $8,758.57 collected in the schools and the 
Board of Education offices for the 1947 American Red 
Cross Campaign Fund. This exceeded the quota for the 


schools by $1,258.57. 


A job analysis of the Civil Service employees of the 
Board of Education completed. It was made by the 
Public Administration Service of Chicago, which was 
employed by the Newark Board to conduct the survey. 
The study, as reported, embraced three phases of the 
employment of Civil Service workers: salary schedules, 
position specifications, and individual classifications. 


Superintendent John S. Herron appointed by the State 
Board of Education to membership on the State Board of 
Examiners, dating from May 1. 
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The sum of $8,215.83 collected in the schools and the 
Board of Education offices for the 1947 American Cancer 
Society Campaign Fund. This sum exceeded the 1946 
collection by $1,989.77. 


Kindergarten brochures prepared by staff members in 
several schools for the purpose of giving information to 
parents. The booklets covered school hours, activities, 
health services, and similar items. 


Second issue of Better Human Relations, a mimeographed 
bulletin dealing with the activities of the Program of 
Good Will and Understanding, released and distributed 
to the Newark elementary schools. This publication dealt 
with the value of music in Intergroup Education. 


School district lines changed for Summer Avenue and 
Franklin Schools in making adjustments required by the 
conversion of Webster Street School from an elementary 
to a junior-high building. 


New salary schedule made effective July 1 for all Recre- 
ation Department teaching personnel. This placed them 
on the same schedule as other teachers, employing and 
paying them on a ten-month basis with extra compensa- 
tion for extra service. 


Twelve summer elementary schools operated with 3,817 
children enrolled; three summer high schools operated 
with 3,777 students enrolled, including 831 veterans 
who attended the summer day and evening sessions held 


in the Central High School building. 


Webster Street School remodeled and opened in Septem- 
ber as a junior high school with many outstanding 
features, including three industrial art shops and three 
home economics rooms of modern design. 


The Superintendent authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion to select five teachers of the Newark school system 
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to attend the summer workshop in Intergroup Education 
held at Rutgers University. The teachers’ expenses were 
paid by the Board. 


Services of buses owned by the Board of Education dis- 
continued in August, and new arrangements made for 
the safe and rapid transportation of handicapped chil- 
dren. The new plan involved the preparation of specifi- 
cations whereby a contract might be entered into, through 
public bidding, with private transportation companies. 


Guide for Determining Equivalency Credits for Ad- 
vanced Standing on the Salary Schedule published. The 
rules and regulations contained in the Guide were pre- 
pared by the Board of Review and became effective 
September 1. 


Adult education center organized at West Side High 
School, as of September 1, to meet the needs of citizens 
in the Vailsburg section. 


Reorganization of the program of Hawkins Street School 
from a traditional to a modified platoon plan, effected 
in September. This was done to provide for the increased 
enrollment of children from the new Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Housing Project. 


Terminal sabbatical furloughs for one year with half 
pay restored to those teachers who become eligible for 
retirement upon the expiration of the sabbatical year, 
effective September 1. 


Modernization of the sheet-metal shop at Central High 
School completed. By means of new equipment, this 
shop has become a laboratory in modern metallurgy and 
is now called the Technical Metals Laboratory. Pupils 
learn heat treatment of metals; methods of testing metals; 
arc, gas, and spot welding. The fact that the work in the 
sheet-metal shop is closely co-ordinated with that in the 
machine shop is a great advantage to pupils. 
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The name of Barringer Accredited Evening High School 
changed to Central Accredited Evening High School since 
the classes are now housed in the Central High School 
building. 


Extended day care service terminated October | at Abing- 
ton Avenue, Lafayette Street, and Miller Street Schools 
because of the decreased enrollment and apparent lack 
of need for such service. 


Three short courses offered at nominal fees to teachers 
of early childhood education. The lectures were care- 
fully planned in accordance with the Newark curriculum 
and were approved by the Board of Education. They 
were appreciated by the teachers because they were prac- 
tical in nature. The courses dealt with music and rhythms, 
the kindergarten program, and the language arts. 


Vacancy filled in the position of Director of Secondary- 
school Guidance, November 1. 


Career Day Conference held at South Side High School 
November 13. Conferences of this type were inaugurated 
on March 21, 1945 and have been held on a two-year 
basis in each of the senior high schools. Speakers repre- 
senting a wide variety of occupations in the community 
present to pupils accurate, up-to-date, useful information 
about these occupations. 


City-wide committee organized in December to work on 
a cumulative record form for the secondary school. 


Reorganization of the Board of Examiners approved by 
the Board of Education. The revised regulations pro- 
vided for a Board of Examiners (known as Board A) to 
administer teachers’ examinations in all subject areas. 
This Board shall consist of the Superintendent of Schools 
(who shall be Chairman), the Director of Personnel (who 
shall serve as Chief Examiner), a principal, a high-school 
teacher, an elementary-school teacher, and a sixth member 
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to be selected at large from the instructional or super- 
visory staff. For promotional and other examinations 
for positions above the rank of teacher, the revised regu- 
lations provided for a Board of Examiners (known as 
Board B). This Board shall be composed of the Super- 
intendent of Schools or an assistant superintendent to be 
delegated by him, the Director of Personnel, and three 
qualified persons from outside the city of Newark to be 
approved by the Board of Education upon the nomina- 
tion of the Superintendent. A new rating scale was ap- 
proved by the Board of Education for use by the Board 
of Examiners. 


The curriculum bulletin, pases Health- Safety Program, 
Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, 3, published in December 
and distributed to teachers. 


Superintendent’s recommendation regarding kindergarten 
entrance age, approved by the Board of Education. It 
stated that in elementary schools having insufficient ac- — 
commodations to receive all children applying for ad- 
mission to kindergarten, the age for admission may be 
set at four years, nine months at the direction of the 
Superintendent. 


City-wide committee organized in January to work on 
patterns of studies for the secondary school. 


Members of the new Board of Examiners nominated by 
the Superintendent, all appointments to date from Febru- 
ary l. 


Classes for kindergarten and first-grade children estab- 
lished February 1 at Weequahic Park Housing Project 
for Veterans. They were designated as the Weequahic 
Park School and placed Nndee the administration and 
supervision of the principal of Miller Street School. Use 
of a building, erected during World War II to house an 
ofhcers’ club when a section of Weequahic Park was occu- 
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pied for Army purposes, was granted to the Board of 
Education for this small school. 


Exercises for the dedication of the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation FM Radio Station WBGO held at Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School on February 5. United 
States Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
State Commissioner John 5S. Bosshart, county and city 
officials were present and participated in the program. 


First issue of Guidance Notes, a publication of the Sec- 
ondary-school Guidance Department, distributed in Feb- 
ruary. 


Resolution passed by the Board of Education urging the 
Essex delegation to support legislation calling for a min- 
imum of $13,000,000 of new state aid for public schools, 
and to support the method of distribution known as Plan 
B, previously adopted by this Board. A copy of the reso- 
lution was forwarded to each member of the Essex dele- 
gation and to the Senator from Essex County. 


Professional improvement course in music methods and 
materials conducted for teachers of grades 3 through 6. 
This course provided for classroom demonstrations and 
teacher participation; it dealt with singing, sight reading, 
voice improvement, music fundamentals, materials, and 
methods and procedures. 


Sum of $4,631.86 collected in the schools for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; letter of thanks and 
appreciation received from the New Jersey chairman of 
the National Foundation. 


Use of two rooms in the Summer Avenue School, as an 
Out-Patient Clinic for Cerebral Palsy Children of Essex 
County, approved by the Board of Education at the re- 
quest of the State Crippled Children’s Commission. 


The following policy, granting credit for advanced stand- 
ing on the salary schedule, approved by the Board of 
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Education: “Ten points of graduate credit shall be al- 
lowed beyond the bachelor’s degree to those candidates 
who also present evidence of conferred degrees as Bache- 
lor of Library Science or Bachelor of Laws, or who have 
completed the one-year course (32 credits) in the National 
Recreation Association of New York City.” 


Sum of $8,796.18 contributed by the personnel of the 
Newark public schools to the 1948 American Red Cross 
Campaign Fund. This amount represented 110 per cent 
of the quota. No contributions were accepted from pupils. 


Report presented to the Board of Education by the Secre- 
tary stating that the purchase of United States bonds is 
being continued by Newark school teachers who are buy- 
ing about $25,000 worth of bonds per month, and that, 
during the recent drive conducted by the Government, 
the teachers have increased their purchases. 


Plan organized for school support of the Newark Clean 
Literature Committee and the community effort to im- 
prove the environment of our city by sponsoring clean 
literature, and by helping to remove the temptation to 
youth which comes from the sale of salacious and obscene 
periodicals. 


Sum of $6,927.64 collected in the schools and the Board 
of Education offices for the 1948 American Cancer Society 
Campaign Fund. 


Accuracy test in arithmetic constructed by a subcommittee 
of the Arithmetic Curriculum Committee and admin- 
istered to all pupils in grades 5 through 8. Findings were 
reported by the Department of Reference and Research 
to the schools to serve as instructional guides. 


The curriculum bulletin, entitled Health-Safety Program, 
Grades 4, 5, 6, completed by the curriculum committees, 
published, and distributed to teachers. 
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Series of in-service radio programs presented for elemen- 
tary-school teachers, secondary-school teachers, and spe- 
cial-education teachers, respectively. The series were pre- 
ceded by an introductory broadcast, featuring the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Assistant Superintendents. 
Each series consisted of three programs in which super- 
visors and teachers participated. 


Booklet, entitled Newark Our Home Town, prepared co- 
operatively by social workers and members of the Newark 
teaching staff, and published by the Welfare Council of 
the Newark Welfare Federation. The latter organization 
distributed 2,500 copies among the Newark schools. 


Several series of broadcasts initiated on Station WBGO, 
including Consumers’ Notes prepared by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, and the College Advisement Series 
sponsored by the Secondary-school Guidance Department. 


Plan of Reorganization approved for the Recreation De- 
partment. The plan provided for increasing the number 
of basic community centers from 11 to 25; extending all- 
year service to the entire playground and recreation sys- 
tem; and bringing the school principal into the active 
operation of community centers by having him or her in 
attendance one evening per week for the community center 
season. 


Reorganization of the Program of Good Will and Under- 
standing effected with the director of secondary-school 
guidance serving as co-ordinator. 


Ground-breaking ceremony for the new Dayton Street 
School held on May 26. City commissioners, members of 
the Board of Education, school officials, and citizens parti- 
cipated. In his message, the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation stated that “the extent and type of facilities to be 
provided in the Dayton Street School received perhaps 
the most painstaking study ever made in the planning of 
a schoolhouse in our city.” 


NEW FACILITIES FOR PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 


Conversion of Untermann Playfield undertaken changing 
it from an unfinished field into a complete school stadium. 
A cement grandstand has been erected, a quarter-mile 
running track with a hundred-yard straightaway has been 
built with full provision for the various jumps and weight 
events, conduits for flood lighting and pipes for drinking 
fountains have been installed, and the entire playfield has 
been enclosed with fencing. This field adjoins Chancellor 
Avenue School and was named in memory of William C. 
Untermann who, before his death, was a prominent citizen 
in the Weequahic area. 


Safety education program of the Newark schools praised 
by the National Committee on Trafhc Safety, on the occa- 
sion of the National Awards to the City of Newark on June 
8 for the reduction of trafie and pedestrian accidents 
during the past year. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Down through the ages man has sought to improve himself 
and his environment by means of education. The solid and sub- 
stantial elements of education, as of life, remain permanent and 
valuable. Change has always been, and will persist in being, a 
constant and dominant characteristic of life. But the ideals of 
truth and beauty and improved human relations constitute en- 
during values for which all mankind will ever continue to search. 


Today, America holds the torch of enlightenment for a 
distraught world. To America and the democratic way of life, 
millions of people look with hope as they yearn for freedom 
and happiness. The schools must live up to their mission to pro- 
mote ideals and practices which will keep men free. The future 
citizens of the United States must know the history of their 
country, must understand the meaning and appreciate the bless- 
ings of democracy, and must learn through experience the funda- 
mentals of democratic living. 


The educational program, which seeks to produce the type 
of American citizen just described, should provide opportuni- 
ties for continuous growth in the learner’s personal development, 
human relationships, economic efhciency, and civic responsibili- 
ties. Participating in the undertakings reported in this publica- 
tion, those comprising the educational personnel of Newark have 
for the past two years directed their activities toward consolidat- 
ing improvements previously achieved and stressing vital funda- 
mental objectives. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Newark maintains 47 elementary schools in which approx- 
imately 38,000 children are enrolled. The curriculum in these 
schools is based on fundamental objectives growing out of chil- 
dren’s interests and needs, but adjusted to individual and en- 
vironmental differences. Some of the problems confronted and 
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the gains made during the 1946-1947 and 1947-1948 school 


years are indicated in the following sections. 


Problem of Increasing Enrollment 


Relatively few people realize to what an extent the increas- 
ing birth rate throughout the country has been affecting the 
schools in recent years. School administrators in all large cities, 
including Newark, have had to face many problems created by 
the tremendous rise in the enrollment of kindergarten children. 
In June 1945, there were 6,055 children enrolled in the kinder- 
vartens of this city; by June 1947, there were 7,484, an increase 
of 23.6 per cent. The report of June 1948 showed the kinder- 
varten enrollment to be 8,430, a rise of 39.2 per cent over the 
same month in 1945. 


Because of this rapid expansion, it has been difficult to pro- 
vide adequate kindergarten facilities and sufficient teachers. 
Classrooms have been taken over, redecorated, and refurnished 
despite the fact that equipment and supphes have been difficult 
to purchase. Securing the teaching personnel for these new 
centers has been a most serious problem in view of the great 
shortage in trained kindergarten teachers. In most cases, sub- 
stitutes have been brought in and given short-term training to 
equip them for the work. During the 1947-1948 school year, it 
was found necessary in at least one school to raise the age of 
admission to kindergarten from the standard Newark age of four 
years to that of four years and nine months. The Board of Edu- 
cation no doubt will find it imperative for the next few years to 
strain every effort toward housing the elementary-school pupils 
and staffing the classrooms satisfactorily. 


An experiment in providing facilities for young children at 
the Veterans Housing Development in Weequahic Park has 
proved most successful. In October 1947, the State Housing 
Authority granted the use of rooms in the former Officers’ Club 
and, within a few months, a little school was opened there as an 
annex to Miller Street School. A thorough repainting, the in- 
stallation of toilet facilities for young children, and some 
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ADVENTURING WITH FIVE-YEAR-OLDS IN WEEQUAHIC PARK KINDERGARTEN 


special equipment for early childhood education changed the 
rooms into one of Newark’s most functional school plants for 
kindergarten and first-grade children. 


Results achieved in this remodeling effort and also in the 
establishment of a kindergarten in rooms provided at Seth 
Boyden Court—to be used until the Dayton Street School is 
built—have indicated the possibilities of obtaining kinder- 
garten, and even first-and second-grade, facilities in the immedi- 
ate areas of children’s homes. Apparently the separation of 
these early grades from the regular school plant has caused no 
particular educational difficulties. Of course, neighborhood 
facilities have been provided only when those of the regular 
school in a district were found inadequate. If the accelerated 
birth rate continues, new buildings or additions to present build- 
ings may become necessary. 
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Curriculum Advances in the Elementary School 


The Newark Curriculum Improvement Program, which is 
being developed co-operatively by the teaching staff, has been 
moving forward slowly but steadily under the leadership of 
the director of elementary education. Subsequent to the pro- 
duction of the bulletin Our Schools and Curriculum, committees 
were organized in 1944 to prepare teachers’ guides for the var- 
ious school subjects. These committees studied Newark’s edu- 
cational needs, the findings of research related to children’s 
srowth characteristics, the 1933 Newark courses of study, school 
trends throughout the country, and the basic principles pre- 
sented in the above-mentioned bulletin. 


In September 1946, courses covering the language arts— 
reading, oral and written English, spelling, and handwriting— 
for the kindergarten and grades | through 6 were put into effect, 
replacing earlier publications. Meanwhile, teaching guides were 
being developed in other subject areas and, during the past 
school year, those dealing with health and safety were completed. 
Bulletins on arithmetic and science will be published in the near 
future. 


Health and safety have always been leading concerns of 
mankind. When living was less complex, the acquired informa- 
tion and needed training could readily be transmitted from 
parent to child. Today, the essential understandings and skills 
are so numerous and varied that, generally speaking, they no 
longer can be taught competently in the home. Accordingly, the 
Newark schools provide education in health and in the preven- 
tion of accidents. The recently published Health-Safety Pro- 
gram, presented in two bulletins, contains many instructural aids 
and much helpful information for the teacher. The publications 
are built around the interests and needs of the individual, and 
the problems confronting modern society. These, as studied by 
the curriculum committees, fall into certain classifications which 
are not separate and distinct, but closely interrelated. Group- 
ings for the health course are: 
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LEARNING TO READ BY DOING 


Nutrition and Growth Sunshine and Fresh Air 
Sleep and Rest Cleanliness 
Care of the Body Play and Exercise 


Prevention and Control of Disease 


Those used in the safety program refer to: 


Safety on the Street Safety in Play 
and in Travel Safety in relation to Fire 
Safety at School Safety throughout the Year 


Safety at Home 


The co-ordinator of the Newark Program of Good Will and 
Understanding has initiated, in recent years, noteworthy projects 
in various schools throughout the city. Opportunities for improv: 
ing human relations are present in many daily situations and 
should be employed for instructional purposes. To that end, all 
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the new curriculum bulletins contain helpful material. In a sim- 
ilar manner, they indicate how school and community resources 
may be used advantageously; why the home should come to 
understand better what the school is trying to do; and how the 
efforts of parent-teacher groups may contribute to the child’s 
maximum development. 


An example of the effectiveness of school-community rela- 
tionships may be found in the scholarship funds secured in 1946 
and again in 1947 by the local National Council of Christians 
and Jews so that several Newark teachers might attend summer 
workshops in Intergroup Education. In another instance, the 
production of a booklet entitled Newark Our Home Town was 
undertaken co-operatively by social workers and members of the 
teaching staff, and was published by the Welfare Council of the 
Newark Welfare Federation. Furthermore, numerous examples 
of successful school-community projects were described in the 
annual reports of Newark principals. 


In a large, densely populated, cosmopolitan city, the wel- 
fare of boys and girls must be given consideration during the 
two summer months as well as during the other ten months of the 
year. Accordingly, Newark has for many years conducted a 
summer-school program which, in addition to furthering the 
academic progress of pupils, has offered wholesome leisure-time 
activities under the guidance of experienced teachers. Twelve 
elementary schools were open for a six-week session in the sum- 
mer of 1947; this number was two more than in the previous 
year. The schools giving summer service were: Abington Ave- 
nue, Alexander Street, Bergen Street, Charlton Street, Eighteenth 
Avenue, Elliott Street, Franklin, Lafayette Street, Miller Street, 
Newton Street, South Eighth Street, and Wilson Avenue Schools. 
At Eighteenth Avenue School and at Franklin School, lunches 
were served for twenty-five cents a day, and extended school 
service centers were opened. 


The summer-school teachers were able to do much individ- 
ual remedial work, and many children returned to school in Sep- 
tember better prepared to take up their studies for the coming 


JUNIOR SCIENTISTS EXPERIMENT IN THE CLASSROOM 


year. Of the 3,817 who were benefited by the summer session, 
300 were recommended for promotion. Only a few of these were 
accelerated; most of them were pupils who had not been pro- 
moted and thus, by attending summer school, were enabled to 
advance with their classmates. 


Professional Growth 


Administrators are always concerned with the professional 
improvement of the entire teaching personnel. During the past 
two years, many members of the Newark educational staff took 
advantage of the courses offered by the colleges and universities 
in this area; committees worked under the leadership of the 
supervisor of elementary education on problems related to early 
childhood; a host of teachers participated in the curriculum 
undertakings conducted by the director of elementary education; 
and meetings were held by principals and supervisors for the in- 
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terpretation and improvement of school programs. The orienta- 
tion of beginning principals was directed by the Superintendent 
who also held monthly conferences for all principals and super- 
visors. Discussion periods were planned by each Assistant Super- 
intendent for the personnel in charge of the schools assigned to 
him. 


During the 1946-1947 school year, the Board of Education 
secured two speakers who gave a series of talks on the teaching 
of rhythms and the use of blocks in the primary grades. It also 
sponsored an accredited course, dealing with Intergroup Educa- 
tion and entitled Human Relations in a Democracy, which was 
conducted co-operatively by the Newark State Teachers College, 
Rutgers University, and Seton Hall College. During the past 
year, three short courses for teachers of young children were 
approved by the Board and were well attended. 


Two rather unique features were introduced in the area 
of professional growth. In the spring of 1947, a program of 
visitation and observation was planned to help kindergarten 
teachers, who were beginners or who, because of the increased 
pupil enrollment and the shortage of teachers, were assigned to 
kindergarten positions without adequate preparation for dealing 
with young children. More recently, separate series of in-service 
radio programs were presented for elementary-school, second- 
ary-school, and special-education teachers. Following a general 
introductory broadcast, each series consisted of three other 
broadcasts which were heard by the teachers in their individual 
schools and were followed by discussion periods. 


Instructional Materials 


Materials of instruction are essential to the success of a 
school program. The Newark Board of Education furnishes 
textbooks, library books, maps, stationery, and supplies needed 
for the various subject fields. Increases in cost, together with the 
inability to secure certain commodities, have created difficulties 
in recent years. However, the Board has been successful in pro- 
curing most of the approved materials or the best possible sub- 
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stitutes for them. Because the teachers of young children have 
repeatedly asked for modern educational toys and muscle-build- 
ing equipment, a committee was organized to submit recom- 
mendations which resulted in the preparation of an equipment 
list. To make some of these materials available to each school, 
a budgetary allowance has been requested. 


Evaluation of Elementary-School Program 


Appraisal should be a major concern of the teaching staff 
in order to effect instructional improvements and to assure the 
continuous growth of the child consistent with his capacity. The 
Newark program of evaluation has three major aspects: teachers’ 
records and judgment based on observations; curriculum tests 
prepared within the schools by principals and teachers, in line 
with the suggested grade expectancies; and the program of intel- 
ligence and achievement testing conducted by the Department of 
Reference and Research. In conjunction with the latter, an arith- 
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metic accuracy test was recently constructed by members of the 
Arithmetic Curriculum Committee and administered to the 
pupils in grades 5 to 8, inclusive. An analysis of the results was 
made by the Research Department to enable school administra- 
tors and teachers to locate the areas where further emphasis on 
accuracy was most needed. 


That the elementary-school program is vital and forward 
looking was confirmed not only by local appraisals but also by 
the large number of requests for information about the Newark 
curriculum. These have come from all parts of the United States, 
and as far away as China and New Zealand. While such recogni- 
tion naturally serves as a source of satisfaction, it also is defi- 
nitely a stimulus for increased effort toward ever finer educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of this city. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary education is offered to the youth of this city in 
seven day high schools, six junior high schools, and two summer 
high schools. Accredited courses are also given in an evening 
high school. The term “secondary” generally embraces both 
junior and senior high schools—grades seven through twelve. 
However, because many seventh and eighth grades in Newark 
are still included in the elementary-school organization, the term 
“high school,” as used in this report, refers to ninth, tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth grades only. 


The high-school program of today is flexible enough to be 
adapted, under the guidance of teachers and counselors, to the 
special needs and abilities of each pupil. In addition to provid- 
ing instruction in subject areas, the program sets the scene for 
wholesome personality development during adolescent years, 
social consciousness, moral welfare, and intelligent participation 
in citizenship. Because an increasing number of high-school 
graduates are college bound, it is considered more essential than 
ever to ensure a sound foundation not only in factual knowledge 
but also in study techniques and intellectual interests. Moreover, 


NEW WORLDS THROUGH SCIENCE 


suitable opportunities are provided in the program for those who 
plan to go immediately from school into the world of business 
or industry. 


All aspects of the Newark secondary-school program have 
received considerable attention from both administrators and 
teachers. Since space will not permit a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of each aspect in this report, only a few major achievements 
and points of emphasis are presented herein. 


3 Newark’s Newest Junior High School 


This city is gradually moving toward the 6-3-3 organization 
recommended in the report of the Columbia Survey of the New- 
ark Schools. Such an organization implies an integrated pro- 
eram for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades housed in one build- 
ing. At present many pupils attend an elementary school for the 
first eight grades, and a junior high school or a high-school annex 
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for the ninth grade, before proceeding to the senior high school. 
This arrangement is not conducive to a feeling of “belonging” 
which is so necessary to young adolescents. 


In an effort to alleviate this condition in one section of the 
city, the Webster Street Elementary School was converted into a 
junior high school and opened in September 1947. The interior 
of the building underwent major renovations, and the school is 
now one of the best equipped in the city. A well-lighted mechan- 
ical drawing room, a general wood shop, and a general metal 
shop give opportunities for exploratory work in the industrial 
arts. There is a three-room suite to be used as a laboratory for 
courses in foods, clothing, and homemaking in which the girls 
develop skills, good taste, and judgment in the running of a home. 
The beautiful auditorium, well-stocked library, and modern cafe- 
teria—all painted in attractive pastels—furnish a most advan- 
tageous setting for putting into practice the philosophy of junior- 
high-school education. 


Curriculum Advances in the Secondary School 


The advances in curriculum planning during the years 
1946-1947 and 1947-1948 were high lighted by the inaugura- 
tion of a revised course of study in United States History includ- 
ing Problems of American Democracy, which the New Jersey 
State Legislature now requires. Special emphasis was laid on 
the Bill of Rights. Committees of teachers prepared this course, 
as well as the new one in International Relations and the revised 
one in World History. 


The teachers of modern languages made a distinct contri- 
bution to the curriculum by setting up a syllabus with a modern 
approach, about which they state: 


“Due cognizance will be taken of the importance of 
correlating modern languages with the work in other subject 
areas. Language teachers are aware that social and person- 
ality growth is the ultimate aim of ali education. It is of 
equal importance to help our pupils find their place in the 
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local community. In a city in which approximately 125,000 
citizens speak Italian, German, or Spanish as their second 
language, the study of foreign languages has an important 
contribution to make in helping mold our citizenry into a 
homogeneous whole. Intercultural education in our city 
can have a fuller meaning; intolerance can be reduced to a 
minimum; racial friction can be diminished by integrating 
our work with the entire educational pattern of the city.” 


In the English program, provision has been made for a func- 
tional mastery of both oral and written communication. For the 
pupil who'does not have a satisfactory mastery at the end of the 
junior year, an additional year of study in aspects of everyday 
usage of English is required. Pupils with special interests and 
abilities may elect work from several short courses including 
creative writing, speech, radio workshop, or special literature. 


VISUAL AIDS TO LEARNING INCREASE THE PUPILS’ UNDERSTANDING 


Teachers of mathematics took an active part in twenty meet- 
ings and numerous conferences for the revision of the course in 
that field. They re-examined the objectives and the entire phil- 
osophy underlying the teaching of mathematics in the light of 
present conditions and the modern needs of children. 


Evening High School 


For those who are unable to complete their high-school edu- 
cation in day classes, Newark maintains the Central Accredited 
Evening High School where there are two divisions: one for vet- 
erans exclusively, and the other for those over sixteen who are 
employed but have not completed the work needed for a high- 
school diploma. The veterans’ division, with an enrollment of 
963 in 1947-1948, is run on the basis of two periods, five days 
a week for each subject, so that a half-year’s work in any one 
subject may be accomplished every six weeks. Afternoon and 
evening hours allow a maximum of three subjects to be studied 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL SHARES IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


concurrently. The veterans are enthusiastic about this acceler- 
ated plan. Many have been admitted to colleges of their choice 
and are maintaining excellent grades. The other division has the 
same term schedule as that of the day high schools. There were 
422 youths and adults in attendance during the 1947-1948 year. 


Emphasis on the American Way of Life 


The secondary schools of Newark have for the past two 
years continued to emphasize in all subject areas a basic under- 
standing and appreciation of American ideals of government and 
a full realization of civic responsibility. The fields of English 
and social studies lent themselves especially well to these under- 
takings. 


The chairman of the English department in one of the high 
schools, in summarizing the program, pointed out that apprecia- 
tion of the American way of life is taught directly by discussion 
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of democratic principles, through democratic participation in 
clubs and classroom procedures, and in the analysis of problems 
found in literature which are illustrative of or related to our way 
of life. The chairman also indicated that, indirectly, a better 
understanding of democracy is given to classes in literature by 
emphasizing respect for the individual, by discussing and evalu- 
ating compositions which reveal attitudes and ideals, and by 
euiding out-of-school reading to include all phases of life in a 
democracy. 


Novels centering on various periods of American literature 
are read and discussed in class. Those dealing with pioneer days, 
the Revolution, and the Civil War period enable youth to see the 
continuity of democratic tradition in dramatic, exciting terms. 
Written compositions include such varied topics as the Freedom 
Train, the Community Chest Drive, and the Contributions of 
American Heroes to the growth and ideals of our nation. Motion 
pictures, recordings, radio programs, magazines, and news- 
papers are studied as informational media, and at the same time 
evaluations of true and false pictures of democracy are vitalized. 
An appreciation of the varied and colorful strands which are 
woven into our culture, and a better understanding of other 
peoples are fostered while forces attempting to destroy our 
society are indicted. 


In the social studies classes, a continual reorientation in 
fundamental American traditions is carried on in order to offset 
the present tendency which frequently magnifies weaknesses in 
the democratic process and loses sight of many of the intrinsic 
values and advantages. A course in Occupations teaches respect 
for the dignity of work, not only as gainful employment but also 
as a basic contribution to the national effort for democratic sur- 
vival. Worthy citizenship and social behavior conforming with 
our standards of democracy are goals that are emphasized. 


The full-year course in World History, now being offered 
to high-school freshmen, is a high-lighted survey of human prog- 
ress from the dawn of history to the present time. Having ac- 
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quired such a background against which to set the history of the 
Western Hemisphere, the pupil is prepared with a proper per- 
spective. Only by knowing about the past can he properly gauge 
the issues of the present, such as why we want democracy to sur- 


vice as an ideology for our posterity; why we believe in a good- 
neighbor policy in our relationships with other nations in the 
Western Hemisphere; why we are part of the United Nations 
Organization and feel responsible for its continued success; and 
why we are opposed to war and in favor of peace. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Special Education assumes responsi- 
bility for the placement and education of children recommended 
for transfer from regular classes to special schools and classes 
by the Bureau of Child Guidance and the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation and Service. The program of the department is under the 
supervision of the director of special education who, in turn, 
functions under the immediate direction of the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in charge of special services. 


Divisions of the Department 


Adjusted school programs are conducted for each of the 
following groups: the mentally retarded, the physically handi- 
capped including hospital and home-bound children, and the 
socially maladjusted. Nine schools comprise the separate units 
for the various handicapped pupils, while 40 classes are organ- 
ized within regular elementary and secondary schools. In addi- 
tion, there are three teachers of hospital classes and nine teachers 
instructing home-bound children. The approximate number of 
pupils enrolled in the various divisions during 1947-1948 was 
as follows: 
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Deaf and Hearing Conservation. «0.00.0. 120 
Home-Schoolsservicesnd swam ae 41 
Hospital Glassesnucui.s re eicas, tolog. eeanee a2 
Multiple: Handicappeds.. 20 en eee fe 
Undervitalized fees Gee ee eee 154 
Docially Handicapped. = ee De sre hated Ha 89 
Total cc aaa ee ee 2,062 


In view of the fact that newspapers in many metropolitan 
areas have recently carried articles demanding better facilities 
for socially maladjusted children, a brief statement of the man- 
ner in which Newark endeavors to meet the problem seems 
timely. This city has for years recognized the needs of the 
socially handicapped and has provided medical, psychiatric, and 
special educational services for them. In the regular schools, 
considerable attention has been given to the educational and 
emotional needs of these pupils. This has led to better adapta- 
tion of the school curriculum, less academic pressure upon the 
pupils, more specific adjustment of personality problems, and 
improvement of the emotional tone of the classroom. Such pro- 
cedures have tended to reduce the number needing educational 
rehabilitation at the Woodland Avenue School. They, however, 
will not entirely eliminate the need for a plan of special educa- 
tion for socially maladjusted pupils. 


Ninety boys attended Woodland Avenue School in the 1947- 
1948 school year. Of this number, 51 were transferred from 
Newark schools and six boys were returned from the State Home 
for Boys at Jamesburg. The balance were pupils who were en- 
rolled in the school during the previous year. While the number 
transferred there from Newark schools was four more than the 
year before, it was an improvement as compared with the record 
of 1945-1946 when 77 boys were transferred to Woodland Ave- 
nue. It is also interesting to note that although a total of 18 
Newark pupils were discharged from the Jamesburg State Home, 
only six were sent to Woodland Avenue. The other 12 were 
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TRANSPORTATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


placed in regular schools in accordance with the new policy 
whereby the Bureau of Child Guidance makes a careful study 
of each case and does not necessarily recommend all to be re- 
assignd to the rehabilitation center. 


Beginning in September 1948, the Girls’ Trade School also 
will be under the supervision of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation. This school is designed to meet the needs of adolescent 
sirls who plan to earn their own living as soon as the State School 
Law permits them to do so. Here the girls may prepare for a 
career in dressmaking, power-machine operating, cafeteria and 
tearoom management, nursery-school supervision, business, home 
management, retail selling, or home nursing. During the 1947- 
1948 year, 125 girls from 14 to 17 years of age attended the 
school. Though most of these pupils came from elementary 
schools, 64 were transferred to the school during their freshman 
or sophomore years in high school. 
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Organizational and Curriculum Advances 


Observation of the organization and curriculum of the spe- 
cial education divisions confirms the belief that handicapped 
children, as well as regular school pupils, may be developed to 
their fullest extent—physically, mentally, and socially. In line 
with this philosophy, a comprehensive set of goals was chosen in 
1945 by the Department of Special Education to serve as guides 
in aiding handicapped pupils in their growth as personalities 
and as members of the social group. Feeling that the subsequent 
years have proved the value of these aims, the department con- 
tinues to emphasize them. The goals are those generally accepted 
by educators and deal with the development of self-realization, 
human relationships, economic efhiciency, and civic responsi- 


bility. 


The handicapped child’s ability to overcome and adjust to 
his difficulties depends to a great extent on his environmental set- 
ting. Hence, in each special school the supervising head teacher 
makes yearly appraisals of the physical aspects of the building. 
Recommendations made during the past two years for building 
alterations, repairs, and additions have been in keeping with the 
particular needs of handicapped pupils and, as a result, the phys- 
ical condition of the special schools has gradually improved. 


Critical evaluation of budgetary allowances and expendi- 
tures has been a major concern of the department. Three points 
in this connection have been carefully studied: the net per capita 
cost of educating a handicapped pupil, as compared with the 
education of a normal child; the responsibility of supervising 
head teachers in administering their individual school budgets; 
and judicious expenditures for supplies and equipment. The 
results of these studies should become discernible in the future 
administration of the special schools of Newark. 


The department has also analyzed the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in order that children who need special-education oppor- 
tunities may take advantage of them. The Bureaus of Health 
Education and Service and of Child Guidance make recommen- 
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dations to the Department of Special Education for the place- 
ment of designated pupils. After a child is examined in these 
bureaus and before placement is made, there must be agreement 
on his ability to profit from the program of special education. 
The director then proceeds with the placement. 


The department has made a practice of periodically adjust- 
ing the over-all organization to conform with the changing needs 
of the school community. In the last two years, it has discon- 
tinued certain classes for the mentally handicapped in which 
the enrollment was too small, and transferred the pupils to the 
nearest school having that type of special class. It has also 
opened new classes, where needed, on both the elementary- and 
secondary-school levels. This policy of reorganization of serv- 
ices has been effected in order to bring about better pupil group- 
ing and to afford the opportunities for learning which pupils 
derive from the challenge and stimulation offered by those of 
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their own physical and social ages. The method of transporting 
the physically handicapped pupils has also been improved. For 
years the procedure was such as to necessitate two different daily 
schedules within the schools for orthopedic and cardiac children. 
This problem was eliminated by the recent change in bus service 
which now makes it possible for all these pupils to arrive and 
leave their schools at the same time. 


Recruitment of teachers for the special-education areas has 
been and must continue to be on a wide geographical basis since 
sufhcient interest in this type of instruction does not thrive locally 
or even sectionally. Responsibility for the supervision of teach- 
ers has been fulfilled for the past two years through a program 
of in-service training which dealt with many phases of educa- 
tional method and included a close study of curriculum content 
and materials of instruction. 


Psychological activities within the department have been of 
two types—clinical and educational. The first included clinical 
testing, development of records as aids to guidance, adjustment 
service for individual children, follow-up procedures for chil- 
dren in special classes recommended for high-school placement, 
and liaison work between the department and the regular schools. 
The second type of psychological activities has involved yearly 
surveys of pupil achievement and analysis of the daily school 
program. It also led to an indication of techniques for the im- 
provement of instruction, building of social studies units, ar- 
ranging of bibliographies for various school subjects, develop- 
ment and revision of reading and number materials, and assis- 
tance to the director in translating the philosophy of the depart- 
ment into actual classroom practice. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


In addition to accredited evening high-school courses and 
recreational activities in community centers, there are two other 
types of education on an adult level in this city. The first of these 
was planned for the large numbers of Newark’s population who 
have a desire to continue their education on a non-credit basis 
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after graduation from elementary school, high school, or even 
college. For them, fee-supported adult schools are sponsored by 
the Board of Education, and the classes meet for one evening a 
week during two terms or a total of twenty weeks. At each center, 
a committee of alert citizens selects the courses to be scheduled 
and makes all the arrangements. The second type is the instruc- 
tion offered in the Americanization classes for adults, particu- 
larly those of foreign birth and those American-born who have 
been denied the opportunity to learn elementary reading and 
writing. 


Fee-Supported Adult Schools 


To the three fee-supported adult schools sponsored by the 
Board of Education—East Side, North Newark, and Weequahic 
—a fourth was added in September 1947. This was the West 
Side Adult School, which was immediately a success. At this 
center, 1,418 persons registered for the year, and 57 different 
courses were offered, of which 31 were given in the fall and 26 
in the spring term. 


The North Newark Center was popular during the entire 
1947-1948 season, but the East Side one conducted courses only 
during the fall term. At the North Newark School, 784 persons 
attended during the year; 16 courses were listed in the fall while 
in the spring 19 were offered. The East Side Center had a regis- 
tration of 119 persons during the fall term and 16 courses were 
conducted, but the school was compelled to close in the spring of 
1948 because of the small registration. However, there is still 
considerable interest in this area in the adult education program, 
and it has been suggested by leading members of the community 
that a further attempt be made to meet the adult needs in this 
section of the city. 


The largest attendance in the city was at the Weequahic 
Adult School which had a registration of 2,759 for the year. A 
wide choice of subjects was provided at this school, with 46 
courses in the fall and 42 during the spring term. Among the 
most popular courses at this center, and also at the other schools, 
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were the following: social dancing, contract bridge, painting, 
photography, better English, vocabulary development, clothing 
and millinery, public speaking, and psychology. 


Americanization Classes 


There has been a recent trend in the direction of increased 
registration in the evening Americanization classes. At the same 
time, there has been a falling off in the daytime enrollment; this 
necessitated the closing of some classes during the past year. In 
the six existing centers, a total of 14 day classes met with an 
attendance of 346 students. 


The demand for evening Americanization classes continued 
throughout the 1947-1948 year with 686 students attending the 
evening sessions. There were six classes in Lafayette Street 
School, three at Morton Street School, four at Peshine Avenue 
School, one at Hawkins Street School, and one at Madison Junior 
High School. This was a total of 15 classes and represented an 
increase of five over the previous year. 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


Comprehensive art courses which prepare students to enter 
highly specialized fields are offered in the Newark Public School 
of Fine and Industrial Art. In order to serve the greatest number 
possible, the school has three divisions—day, evening, and Sat- 
urday morning. Each of these divisions has a large registration. 
During 1947-1948, the day school enrollment was 524, of whom 
333 were veterans; in the evening classes, there were 661 stu- 
dents in all. Veterans, numbering 426, predominated in this 
group, also. Enrollment in the Saturday classes was necessarily 
limited to 350. Instructors in the school are artists who have 
produced successful work in their own particular fields. 


Advantages of a Specially Designed Building 


The fact that the school is housed in a building specifically 
planned for art instruction is a great aid to the students. The 
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STUDENT WORK ON DISPLAY — NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


studios are designed and equipped for various types of special 
work. There are kilns for the firing of the students’ ceramic pro- 
ductions, workshops fitted for jewelry designers and other metal 
craftsmen, and a complete small theater for stage designers. 
Very important, also, is the art gallery properly lighted for 
exhibiting the work of students, instructors, and visiting artists. 
Attendance last year at exhibitions held in the school gallery 


totaled 2,995. 


Program of the Various Divisions 


In the day school, the students have a wide choice of three- 
year courses covering all the major fine and commercial arts and 
leading to certificates of graduation. Regardless of the course, 
the first year is devoted to foundation work which, through a 
general training in the art skills, prepares the student for spe- 
cialization in his chosen field. Among the courses offered are 
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advertising design; architecture; fashion illustration and cos- 
tume design; cartooning; pictorial illustration; textile design; 
mural, portrait, and landscape painting; ceramics; and sculp- 
ture. The Student Council, recently organized, provides a num- 
ber of extra-curricular interests including dramatic and music 
clubs, and a new school magazine, the Sketch Pad. Among 
the council’s activities last year were trips to New York to see the 
exhibition of German masterpieces at the Metropolitan Museum. 


During the war years, there was a considerable shrinkage 
in the number of students in the evening division, and changes 
in the curriculum were made to meet the then existing needs. With 
the return of the nation’s youth to schools of higher education, 
the curriculum was again expanded to cover wider fields. Ac- 
cordingly, about 30 courses are offered in the evening school to 
afford opportunity for employed adults and homemakers to 
develop their art interests and aptitudes. 


The Saturday junior classes enroll students from public, 
parochial, and private schools, and are planned for pupils rang- 
ing in age from 12 to 18 years. Students who are Newark resi- 
dents and under 21 years of age are given instruction tuition 
free. Only young people showing definite ability are accepted 
in this division, and registration of pupils who are non-residents 
is limited as it is felt that Newarkers should have the first claim. 
Various courses are given including general and commercial art, 
oil and water painting, cartooning, fashion illustration, ceramics, 
and sculpture. A new procedure was tried out last year whereby 
the one session, which is held from 9 to 12 o’clock, was divided 
into two periods. A short interval between periods was devoted 
to a program of illustrated talks on various phases of art, or to 
art demonstrations. This new plan was developed because the 
attention span of young adolescents cannot be extended to three 
hours, the length of the Saturday morning session. Dividing the 
time made it possible for pupils to take two subjects instead of 
one, although the older students were permitted to spend the 
entire session in one class if they preferred to do so. 
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The School’s Influence 


The Newark Public School of Fine and Industrial Art has 
made itself felt not only within this immediate community but 
also in this metropolitan area. Industries are coming to regard 
it as a source of well-trained talent from which to draw their 
employees in the art or art-allied fields. In a similar manner, 
students of fine arts are being sought to do murals, stage designs, 
display work, and book illustrations. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS 
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To achieve their educational objectives, the Newark schools 
provide instructional programs in many curriculum areas and 
also a wide variety of services. Although these are closely inter- 
related and cannot be isolated one from another, each of them has 
distinctive features and requires trained personnel for its suc- 
cessful operation. Accordingly, various departments have been 
established by the Board of Education for the administration and 
supervision of the different curriculum areas and services. Brief 
descriptions of the work of these departments, including their 
designated functions and their accomplishments during the 
period covered in this report, are presented herein. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


One of the happiest hours in the school day for hundreds of 
Newark children is “art time.”’ Then each child is given the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression in some creative project, either as an 
individual or as a member of a group, with emphasis in the be- 
ginning on actual doing and, later, on the immediate product. 
As the child grows in ability to express himself through art, he 
turns his attention to the quality of his handiwork and uses art 
media as naturally as he would any other type of expression. 
Art is an integral part of the child’s life, and is so taught in the 
schools of this city. 


Under the supervision of the Art Department, instruction 
in art is provided from the kindergarten through the high school, 
and even on a professional level in the Newark Public School of 
Fine and Industrial Art. At each stage of pupil growth, the in- 
structional program is adapted to the learner’s interests and 
abilities, and includes training in line, form, color, composition, 
and texture. Through these guided experiences, the pupil devel- 
ops a sense of appreciation and learns to apply art principles in 
everyday living. 


Although many of the schools have special art rooms 
equipped to deal with the various aspects of the field, the appli- 
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cation of art is not confined to these rooms but finds its way into 
the classrooms, the halls, and the auditorium. Pupils of all ages, 
even kindergarten children, participate in beautifying the schools 
through murals and poster displays illustrating many subjects 
ranging from safety campaigns to Kindness-to-Animals Week. 
In this connection, it should be noted that Newark pupils have 
won many honors locally and also in state- and nation-wide poster 
contests. 


Special teachers, who are well trained in art techniques and 
in modern methods of teaching, are responsible for the art work 
in the elementary platoon schools of this city. In many of the 
non-platoon schools, the program is co-ordinated by such a 
teacher. During the past year, a better understanding of the 
relationship of this instructor to the over-all school program and 
to the work of the classroom teacher has been effected. Where 
there is no special teacher, the classroom teacher receives guid- 
ance from the art supervisors. In the secondary schools, the art 
work has been closely correlated with the academic subjects, 
especially social studies and English. For example, in one of 
the high schools, students made a scale model portraying the old 
Globe Theater with scenes of the original production of Shake- 
spearean plays on the stage. 


Many projects undertaken in art rooms serve the whole 
school. These include scenery and stage properties created by 
pupils for plays and entertainments. Other evidences of art 
expression are found in the school newspaper and in pupils’ 
posters which advertise special events and are displayed in the 
school, in neighborhood stores, and in prominent business places. 
During the annual safety poster contest, the rotunda of the City 
Hall becomes an exhibition hall where many citizens view the 
creative work of Newark pupils. Moreover, varied and fre- 
quently changed displays greet the eyes of all comers in the lobby 
and halls of the Board of Education Administration Building. 


In recent years, the Art Department has developed the Art 
Workshop which occupies the second floor of the old Lawrence 
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FINE ARTS DEVELOP TALENT AND SKILL 


Street School and is, in itself, an excellent example of the appli- 
cation of art in the renovation of antiquated school buildings. 
Unique in its field, the workship is well known and is visited by 
educators from all over the country as well as by teachers and 
pupils of this city. Here visitors are introduced to new ideas and 
teaching practices. An in-service course in creative design was 
given last winter by a prominent artist and instructor. Forty 
attended the meetings; limited space prevented an even larger 
enrollment. Interest on the part of the teachers was so great, that 
an advanced course by the same instructor will be given next 
year. The workshop also offers facilities to the instructional 
personnel and to student groups for practice and experimentation 
in art techniques in the fields of ceramics, painting, and linoleum- 
block and silkscreen printing. 


The most recent exhibition at the workshop deals with the 
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problem of standards in art. By means of a series of charts, this 
exhibit shows that the basic elements of harmony and organiza- 
tion, common to good design at any time or place, may also be 
found in the free creative efforts of children on all grade levels. 
These charts, and the illustrations of children’s work which 
accompany them, are a recommended study for all who teach art. 
The workshop also presents in graphic form the Newark course 
of study in art from the early childhood level to the professional 
work of the Public School of Fine and Industrial Art. Additional 
undertakings include the preparation of visual-aid materials, 
such as a collection of prints and a series of kodachrome slides 
showing the art work of Newark children in various media. These 
may be borrowed by teachers for use in orienting classes in 
creative work, by schools for teachers’ meetings, and by parent- 
teacher and other interested groups. 


ATTENDANCE 


The Bureau of Attendance js both a fact-finding and a case- 
working organization, having as its main purpose the promotion 
of regular school attendance as prescribed by the New Jersey 
School Laws. To accomplish this purpose, the bureau goes into 
the field of child welfare work. Special training is given the 
attendance officers to help them in this phase of work which has 
become an integral part of their varied duties. 


A social case history outline is used by the field officers to 
assist them in the handling of their cases and in the preparation 
of reports. Beginning with a statement of the immediate trouble 
in which the pupil is involved, the form provides space for the 
child’s own story of his difficulty; for his school record, person- 
ality characteristics, physical and psychological history, leisure- 
time interests, home environment; and for a summary of the 
diagnosis and treatment. Included in the in-service program for 
the field officers is an annual lecture series with speakers from 
educational and welfare fields. With a sociological approach to 
the problems encountered, the attendance ofhcers maintain a sym- 
pathetic attitude in their role of liaison officer between the school 


BUREAU OF ATTENDANCE ISSUES CERTIFICATES OF EMPLOYMENT 


and the home. They advise and counsel parents in an effort to 
bring about family harmony, improved child-parent relation- 
ships, and a better understanding of the goals of the school. 
When they find a case of real economic need, they refer the 
family to agencies which are equipped to give the necessary 
assistance. 


In promoting attendance and enforcing educational laws 
during the 1946-1947 and 1947-1948 school years, the bureau 
investigated 75,353 cases of non-attendance, absence, and tru- 
ancy. Included in this total are 2,431 cases referred by paro- 
chial and private schools. The percentage of attendance in the 
public schools for 1946-1947 was 89.8; in 1947-1948 is was 
89.6. During the two years included in this report, attendance 
officers made 31,034 calls at public and non-public schools and 
114,693 visits to homes of pupils. Many of these visits were 
made at night in order to reach parents who work all day. The 
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bureau has also developed a program of guidance-interviews in 
connection with attendance referral cases. This is carried on by 
the field officers and the supervisory staff. In assisting pupils to 
make satisfactory adjustments, there were 25,164 parent inter- 
views conducted during the two-year period reported. 


Because the locating and the identifying of all children 
within the district are basic to the promotion of school attend- 
ance, the continuing school census of Newark children is con- 
sidered a most valuable service of the bureau. In the annual 
house-to-house enumeration, school representatives make con- 
tacts with nearly every family in this city, thus providing an 
excellent opportunity for talking with parents of pre-school chil- 
dren. During the past two years, 233,260 pupil census verifica- 
tions were made. These records are of use not only to the bureau 
but also to other departments of the Board of Education, and to 
federal, state, and local authorities and agencies seeking 
information. 


The School Safety Patrol has continued to expand, with 
supervision from the central office provided by the Bureau of 
Attendance. The average membership is about 3,400 pupils, of 
whom approximately 300 are girls. In September 1947, because 
of the growing emphasis in the community on safety education, 
the Newark Department of Public Safety assigned to the bureau 
a second police officer to share in the city-wide supervision of 
the School Safety Patrol as it seeks to safeguard pupils from 
trafic dangers, and thus relieve the anxiety of parents whose 
children are forced to cross hazardous streets in going to and 
from school. The two police officers made 1,879 inspections of 
patrol units in operation. 


The distribution of shoes and other clothing to children of 
indigent families is one of the welfare activities which the bureau 
has carried on for many years. An appropriation of $3,000 is 
made each year for this purpose by the Newark Department of 
Public Affairs, and additional funds are contributed by members 
of the bureau and interested friends; the purchasing of the 
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apparel is done by the bureau which presents an accounting of 
expenditures annually. In the period covered by this report, 


7,386 clothing items were dispensed to needy pupils, including 
2,096 pairs of shoes. 


As a part of its juvenile delinquency control program, the 
bureau investigated many cases of a special nature referred by 
the schools, such as illegal employment, school vandalism and 
theft, parental negligence, and immorality. Nearly 600 such 
special investigations were made in the past two years, with the 
majority of cases adjudicated by the bureau. These inquiries 
entailed many hours of night work on the part of the officers 
assigned to this special phase of work. 


Bus transportation of physically handicapped and cardiac 
children to the various schools and centers provided for them, is 
in charge of the Bureau of Attendance. Recently, the Board of 
Education made a change in its system, giving up its ownership 
of school buses and making a contract with an independent transit 
company for the services of seven school buses. The purpose of 
the change, which had long been advocated by the bureau, was 
to provide a more satisfactory system of route schedules with 
shorter and less tedious rides for the children. In the two-year 
period reported, there were 75,197 pupil-passengers transported 
between their homes and special schools or classes. The buses 
were also used for trips to clinics and for various types of emer- 
gency transportation. 


Among the happier contacts of pupils with the bureau are 
two events—the sending of a group to summer camps, and the 
annual Christmas party. The children selected for the two-week 
camp outings are chosen from underprivileged homes. They are 
accepted at Bonnie Brae Farm, and at Camps Sunnyside and 
Eastwood operated by the Newark Female Charitable Society. 
The Christmas party, a tradition of the bureau for more than 
forty years, is given for pupils who might otherwise miss the joy 
of that holiday. The expense is met by contributions from the 
staff and friends in the school system. Approximately 1,000 
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children attend each year, receiving gifts of toys, games, and 
other holiday remembrances. 


From the preceding statements it is obvious that varied 
activities contribute to the promotion of regular school attend- 
ance, as provided for by the State Law, in both the public and 
private schools of Newark. Among statistics reported for the 
combined two-year period of 1946-1947 and 1947-1948 are the 


following: 


Visits made to homes of pupils. ccccceccscccccscecccceeeseee 114,693 
Parents interviewed by staff memberts.................. 25,164 
Legal notices served.............. et ee a kee ea ae 3,176 
Parents prosecuted for violation of 

Compulsory. Hducattones Chace ees mae 
Cases cleared through Social Service 

Exchange eoah ists te eee ree ee aa 
Cases referred to other social agencies................... 985 
Contacts made with social agencies... 1795 


Parents prosecuted and convicted for 
violations of Child Welfare Act... 

Transfer cards investigated by 
attendanceyollicers 20) Wc. ames 35,016 

“Regular Employment Certificates” issued... 14,217 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Boys and girls cannot become wholly prepared for life’s 
work while still in their teens, because adjustment to life is a 
continuous process. However, the training they receive during 
their high-school years directs their development toward worthy 
citizenship and economic efficiency in our society. The courses 
in business training, developed under the leadership of the direc- 
tor of business education, recognize these goals and provide an 
interesting and practical part of the program of secondary edu- 
cation in the city of Newark. 


The first and most important aim of business education is 
to bring about a proper attitude toward work on the part of the 


TRAINING TOMORROW'S SECRETARIES 


young people who will soon face the reality of earning their own 
living. Once the concept of the dignity of work is acquired, the 
future workers banish the false idea that success in the business 
world is based on only a pleasant smile and a high-school 
diploma. They realize that the first question they will be asked 
is, “What can you do?” and that they must be prepared to pro- 
duce efficiently. They learn that good English, correct spelling, 
and the elimination of slang expressions are essential, and they 
appreciate the practical value of such skills as keeping a simple 
set of books, writing shorthand at a fair rate of speed, and typing 
a mailable letter. 


Because personal appearance is the “calling card”’ that may 
gain them a hearing when seeking a job, pupils are urged to pay 
special attention to their posture, dress, and grooming. In order 
to be good salesmen of their knowledge and skills, they must 
“package their goods” properly. In their business classes, they 
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are taught to dress appropriately, in well-fitted clothing and in 
colors that are pleasing to the eye. They must be clean and neat 
at all times, and their manners must be above reproach. Courte- 
ous telephone etiquette and a pleasantly modulated tone of voice 
are objectives that are stressed throughout the course. 


When classrooms assume actual business situations, pupils 
become aware of the necessity of following directions promptly, 
accurately, and at all times, regardless of personal feelings. They 
learn that success in the business world begins with a well-devel- 
oped sense of responsibility, and that employers continually 
search for the cheerful, enthusiastic employee who gets along 
well with fellow workers and accepts an extra half-hour of work 
in an emergency without becoming a “clock watcher.” More- 
over, since teachers in the business education classes accept noth- 
ing but the best work that a student is capable of doing, the pupils 
are prepared to enter the business world confidently and with the 
ability to live up to the standards established in their high-school 
days. 

CAFETERIAS 

Throughout the school year, the Department of School Cafe- 
terias serves lunches daily to thousands of boys and girls, and 
every effort is made to meet their individual needs. It is in the 
cafeterias that many of the children have their first experience in 
eating the variety of food generally accepted as the American 
diet. Here, too, teachers emphasize good eating habits for the 
building of sound bodies, and at the same time by precept and 
example they teach courtesy and consideration of others. This 
guidance, given by an adult at mealtime, is of special benefit to 
those children who come from broken homes or to those whose 


mothers are often absent from home because of outside employ- 
ment. 


One school relates an instance of the helpful effect of eating 
in the school cafeteria. Miss G., an experienced teacher, had the 
same class of young children for two consecutive terms. During 
the first term, the pupils were extremely restless; they quarreled 
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OVER THE CAFETERIA COUNTER — GOOD MEALS AT LOW COST 


with one another; their scholarship was poor; they showed no 
interest in their work. All in all, they were difficult to teach. 
After examining their cumulative record cards, Miss G. decided 
a daily cafeteria lunch might help. As a result of her efforts, 23 
of her 34 pupils ate daily in the school cafeteria. When weighed 
at the end of the term, the little cafeteria patrons averaged gains 
from two and one-half to three pounds each, and a few had added 
five pounds. The children looked better; they had developed a 
sense of responsibility and had become relaxed, friendly, inter- 
ested youngsters eager to complete any work attempted. Their 
report cards for the second term told a new and better story. 


Through the National School Lunch Program, the children 
of this city purchased luncheons and mid-morning milk at low 
prices because of the federal subsidy. In addition to a la carte 
foods, the pupils in 37 cafeterias consumed 1,591,490 complete 
meals at 20 cents per luncheon. In 68 schools, pupils drank 
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4,251,693 half pints of milk in the middle of the morning. Free 
meals served to needy children totaled 110,815; needy mal- 
nourished children received 135,532 half pints of milk free of 
charge. The special schools and classes, for the mentally re- 
tarded, physically handicapped, and socially maladjusted pupils, 
began to participate in the National School Lunch Program in 
October 1947. Lunches were served at even lower cost to these 
pupils because, under the direction of teachers, the children pre- 
pared the meals as part of their daily curriculum. To aid in 
developing better health, all pupils at Boylan Street and Wood- 
land Avenue Schools were served free lunches. 


One of the functions of a school cafeteria is to teach boys 
and girls to like foods they should eat. Plate waste has been a 
problem with Newark children. Therefore, to promote food con- 
servation and to develop good eating habits, the department di- 
rected a check on the plate waste in 16 elementary schools. 
School principals were informed when the survey began, and 
notices were placed on the school bulletin boards. The survey 
was carried out in much detail, even to the weighing and record- 
ing of the types of food wasted. As many as 54 studies were 
made in one school cafeteria while 30 were made in another. 
These two cafeterias served approximately the same number of 
children, but one had four times as much plate waste as the other. 
Where lunch periods were short and where several sittings were 
necessary to accommodate all the children served, there was a 
noticeable increase in waste. 


There were some amusing incidents when the pupils became 
interested in the waste survey. In their anxiety to have their 
schools make good records, children sometimes sought to conceal 
food they had not eaten. Crusts of bread were hidden. One little 
girl wrapped some spaghetti in her paper napkin and carefully 
placed it in her pocketbook. She forgot to dispose of it, and the 
next day the school received a letter from her home asking why 
the child had brought home spaghetti in her pocketbook. When 
an explanation was made, the mother promised her co-operation 
in overcoming food waste. 
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A continuing training program for employees and an im- 
proved salary schedule are showing results in more efficient food 
service. During the past two years, new cafeterias were built at 
Central High and Webster Junior High Schools. In addition, 
complete lunches prepared at Webster Junior High School were 
transported to McKinley and Franklin Schools daily. The de- 
partment expects to open new cafeterias and renovate others as 
money is made available. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


One of the primary interests of education is the personality 
development of the child. Newark has made provision for spe- 
cial help in this area through the Department of Child Guidance. 
The professional staff of this department consists of the director 
who is a psychiatrist, four psychologists, and five visiting teach- 
ers. These staff members serve as consultants to teachers and 
parents so that they may have expert help in working out for the 
children a better program for personality development. 


The Visiting Teacher: Each visiting teacher in the de- 
partment is to some extent a liaison officer between the home and 
the school. She helps the school to know enough about the home 
to understand what factors there have influenced the child, and 
she also aids the parent to understand problems which any school 
faces in guiding the child in both his academic work and his 
personality development. The visiting teacher has been specifi- 
cally trained to give the parent the help he needs to establish good 
child training in the home. She is also professionally trained to 
recognize the emotional problems of the parent which may inter- 
fere with his carrying out a good program for his child’s devel- 
opment. One talk with a parent does not give him an understand- 
ing of his own difficulties, of his child’s needs, or of modern child 
training. To improve a family situation which is interfering with 
the personality development of the child, work may be carried 
on for months, even years, before the visiting teacher can feel 
that she has helped to bring about better child training in the 
home and better co-operation between the home and the school. 
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Yet, both of these are essential before the school can carry out 
adequately its responsibility for the child’s development. 


The visiting teacher’s training in psychiatric social work 
also equips her to assist the classroom teacher to understand 
better the emotional problems of pupils, and to work directly 
with the child. Part of her opportunity as a consultant is to aid 
the classroom teacher understand that behavior is a symptom 
and that it is necessary to discover the causes which lie back of 
the child’s behavior before help can be given in a program of 
constructive treatment. In providing direct assistance for the 
child, the visiting teacher may find it necessary to work with him 
over a period of months in order to give him a better under- 
standing of himself. Her discussions with the child should lead 
him to know why he behaves as he does, and what he must do if 
he is to achieve the better personality which he probably realizes 
he needs and wants. Throughout, the child is helped by his feel- 
ing that in the visiting teacher he has a tolerant, understanding, 
and reliable friend. 


The Psychologist: The psychological examination gives 
an estimate of the child’s intelligence and of his ability to use 
this intelligence effectively. It may also give the reason he is 
unable to use his full intellectual ability in academic work, and 
permits the working out of a program to remove the obstacles 
which prevent satisfactory academic accomplishment. By talk- 
ing over the points brought out in the examination, the psycholo- 
gist is able to assist the classroom teacher, the parent, and the 
child. Certainly a pupil cannot be regarded as having reached 
complete development as a personality unless he understands 
his various abilities and has accepted with a desirable emotional 
attitude his over-all ability, whether that be average, superior, 
or inferior. 


The Psychiatrist: The director of the department is a 
psychiatrist and is available as a consultant to the visiting teach- 
ers, the psychologists, and others of the school personnel in the 
important work of assisting children toward better personality 
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development. A test of this development is the child’s ability to 
get along with other children, with adults, and with those in 
authority. 


Success in academic work contributes largely to the suc- 
cessful adjustment of the individual throughout his life. This 
adjustment is effected, in part, by the skills which the child ac- 
quires through satisfactory academic achievement. In a larger 
measure, it is helped by the attitudes resulting from the child’s 
academic success. These include his self-respect, self-confidence, 
assurance in undertaking problems, confidence in meeting 
other children, acceptance by other children and their respect for 
him, and the approval which he receives from members of his 
own family. The Department of Child Guidance, through its 
visiting teachers and psychological services, assists classroom 
teachers in their efforts to help each child develop those attitudes 
and habits of work which permit him to find success in a pro- 
eram of academic work suited to his abilities and interests. 


During the past school year, the department gave some type 
of service to 3,070 pupils. Statistics of the department vary 
little from year to year, but help in understanding the child guid- 
ance program may be given by the following figures from the 
annual report of 1947-1948: 


lay CHOLOCICAISe XATININALLONS eater teeta lace ere ck 1,048 
Consultant cases (psychologists ) eee 1,420 
Interviews by psychologists with: 
PENG DSS 1 VICEsDLINCI Pals tenosiay. piece 405 
CHC NOLS ie Mee nad mace ee scala ana te) 316 
URE LR At SR te Ep en ag en ade Paps: 
Waisitin esteacher: Gases: wes ane ene 417 
Interviews by visiting teachers with: 
Pranicipais orevice-principals).. cts Dito 
lietie elapse temynetent ate ciel, Mitt, 862 
|PEIES wig ie SOC EA A ik tsa er Ni RM AP es AES ne tee 347 


CHU CILTETs eee Oe eae ee at a ae RE Sg 1,491 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND SERVICE 


The Bureau of Health Education and Service aims to pro- 
mote the physical welfare of pupils and Board of Education 
employees, both instructional and non-instructional. Its respon- 
sibilities are broad, including not only the various health services 
rendered in the schools and in the Board of Education Clinic, but 
also supervision of the program of health education pursued in 
the classrooms of this city. The scope and nature of its contri- 
butions are indicated in the list of activities presented by the 
director of the bureau: 


Promoting the physical, social, and mental health of 
the school child through health instruction; health exam- 
inations; conferences with pupils, parents, and teachers. 


Selecting pupils with vision, hearing, heart, ortho- 
pedic, and nutritional defects and providing guidance in the 
placement of these pupils for their educational advance- 
ment. 


Helping to prevent children’s diseases and disorders 
by means of diphtheria prophylaxis; smallpox vaccinations; 
Schick, Dick, and Tuberculin Testing; and chest X-Rays. 


Detecting physical defects as early as possible by 
health examinations, audiometer tests, orthopedic and or- 
thoptic examinations, dental and growth surveys. 


Assisting in the correction of ali physical defects by 
referring pupils for medical and dental care. 


Giving first-aid care to pupils and school personnel in 
case of accidents or other emergencies. 


Examining applicants for employment by the Board of 
Education. 


These numerous, varied, and often highly specialized serv- 
ices are performed by trained personnel organized into divisions, 
functioning under the director of the bureau. In this report, a 
short section will be devoted to the work of each division. How- 


A PARENT OBSERVES PERIODIC PUPIL-HEALTH EXAMINATION 


ever, there are a few points of general significance which will 
first receive brief consideration. 


In September 1946, the bureau changed its program of 
audiometry—the measurement of hearing acuity. Formerly, a 
group testing of 40 pupils at a time was employed; under the 
new procedure, each pupil is tested individually. Such a change 
has long been planned, but during the war years it was impos- 
sible to obtain the required instruments. Between July 1, 1947 
and June 30, 1948, the hearing acuity of 2,407 pupils in the 
third, fifth, and sixth grades was individually tested with the Pure 
Tone audiometer; 73 failed and were referred to the Ear Clinic 
for examination by the otologist. The pupils finally recom- 
mended for placement in a hearing-conservation class were ap- 
proximately one per cent of the total number examined. This is 
the national average for pupils needing special aid because of 
a loss of hearing acuity. 
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In relation to its function of recommending pupils for spe- 
cial schools, the bureau has in recent years emphasized two 
points: first, that the school nurse should send all underweight 
and maladjusted pupils to the Clinic for a physical examination; 
and secondly, that, when pupils are transferred to special schools 
where they may be benefitted by a special program, the transfer 
shall not necessarily be a permanent one. This policy applies 
particularly to the Boylan Street School where at the end of each 
term a survey is made and pupils who have gained weight and 
whose health has improved are transferred to regular schools. 


An over-all picture of the number of cases reached through 
the services of the bureau may be obtained from the statistics 
which follow. Further data are presented in the sections dealing 
with the various divisions. All of the figures quoted refer to the 
1947-1948 school year. 


SERVICES IN THE SCHOOLS 


Total number health examinations... 47,079 
Pupils *reterred tonmedicalicares eras 46,636 
Pupilsireferredstor-dental care xc. ee 30,677 
Pupils received medical or dental care.................. 44,615 
Pupils treated by private physicians... 16,216 
Pupils treated by private dentists... LORS 
Conferences with parents, principals, teachers...64,523 
Pupils "vaccinated port iie. 7 poses Somers eae 742 
Pupils protected against diphtheria... 1,058 
Pupils excluded for suspected contagion............. 1,020 


SERVICES IN THE SCHOOL CLINICS 


Total number examinations (all divisions ).........22,972 


Party leaex dri in cies sao ge ce eclee ee PPR Hs 
Emploveessexamine dst nee oe er ee 999 
Pupils recommended for special placement......... 20. 
(;lisses prescribed 2c | sae eee eee 1,029 


Glasses furnished by Board of Education............. 397 
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Cardiac Division 


The purpose of the cardiac program is to supply a consul- 
tation service for the school physician so that he may determine 
more accurately the most advantageous school placement for the 
child who has a cardiac condition. During the school year end- 
ing June 1948, there were 112 new cases examined. Of these, 
93 had rheumatic heart disease, 11 had congenital heart disease, 
and 48 gave no evidence of a heart defect. Thirty-two were 
placed in special cardiac classes. 


Placement of a child, having a cardiac condition, at either 
the Branch Brook School or Arlington Avenue School has en- 
abled the department to follow up the pupil’s progress when 
exercise is restricted, play is supervised, and rest periods are 
required. In the periodic examinations made at these schools, a 
significant percentage of the children show such definite improve- 
ment that they can safely enjoy greater freedom in their 
activities. 


Dental Division 


This division of the Clinic has on its staff one full-time 
dentist, one part-time dentist, and a dental assistant. In the 
dental surveys conducted in seven schools during the past year, 
2,680 pupils were examined by the school dentist and 2,099 or 
78 per cent were found to have defective teeth. At the Clinic 
8,903 operations were performed in the Dental Division and 369 
cases were completed. 


Since this division has as its aim the prevention of dental 
defects, it utilizes every opportunity to emphasize the advantage 
of early dental care. In this connection, a definite gain has been 
made in obtaining the co-operation of both parents and children; 
their support throughout the 1947-1948 year was outstanding. 
The system of periodically recalling for re-examination and care 
those pupils whose dental work has been completed was also 
maintained at six-month intervals. Educational exhibits were 
used to accentuate desired goals in the belief that a school den- 
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tal service, to be complete, must embrace both an educational 
and a practical (clinical) program. 


Orthopedic Division 


The function of the Orthopedic Division is to make exam- 
inations and recommendations in relation to those pupils who 
have physical handicaps of a structural or functional nature 
which impair the body mechanics. All such pupils are sent by 
the school health offices to the Board of Education Clinic where 
an orthopedic physician conducts the examinations. Following 
these, the orthopedist makes one of the following recommenda- 
tions: consultation with the family physician, examination at 
a hospital clinic, a program of rehabilitation in a special school 
for the physically handicapped, or enrollment in a corrective 
class. Periodic re-examinations are held to determine improve- 
ment or necessity for change in procedure. In the past year, there 
were 973 pupils examined in the Orthopedic Division and 2,792 
received corrective exercises. Both the corrective and the ortho- 
pedic physical education teachers work under medical super- 
vision and in close co-operation with the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation and Service. The nature of the programs conducted by 
these teachers is described in the report of the Department of 
Physical Education. 


Orthoptic Division 


During the school year 1947-1948, recognition was given 
to the orthoptic service by establishing it as a division, inde- 
pendent of but working in conjunction with the regular Eye 
Division. As in the past, the orthoptic service is available to 
Newark public and parochial school pupils who have ocular 
muscle defects. Equipment of this division has been increased 
by the addition of a synoptophore which is rated as the foremost 
treatment instrument and makes possible a more expanded and 
effective service. In a survey made in the schools during the past 
year, 948 pupils of the first through fourth grades were screened 
for ocular muscle imbalance. Of these, 107 had some imbalance 
and were referred for further analysis and exercises. At the 


MAUL AM Y-RA 


it GETS GOIN 
THEN It CAN 
BE STOPPED 


TUBERCULOSIS SURVEY IN NEWARK SCHOOLS 


Clinic 2,543 pupils were examined in the Orthoptic Division; 
o1 received exercises; 42 were improved; 5 were not improved, 
and 4 were considered incomplete when discharged. 


Recently, one of America’s leading opthalmogists volun- 
teered his service at clinical meetings for the discussion of com- 
plicated and unusual eye muscle defects found among school 
children. This is a generous offer since private consultations of 


this type are far above the financial means of most persons using 
the Clinic. 


Chest, Pathological, and X-ray Division 


The various services of this division have been maintained 
during the past year. Each pupil with a positive Tuberculin 
Patch Test was given a complete physical examination with spe- 
cial attention to the condition of the chest. In the Pathological 
Division, 535 pupils and employees received some special sery- 
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ice, while in the X-ray Division 4,656 examinations were con- 
ducted. In this latter classification, 1,351 employees and appli- 
cants for employment had X-ray examinations of the lungs; 142 
showed evidence of healed primary tuberculosis and 29 indi- 
cated reinfection tuberculosis; one of the 29 was an active case 
while the others were arrested. 


A tuberculosis case-finding survey was made in the past 
year covering grades seven through twelve. The examination is 
not compulsory in the seventh and eighth grades, but is given 
each year for pupils who wish to take advantage of this service 
on a voluntary basis but with the consent of their parents. As a 
result of this policy, the cases located in grades nine through 
twelve, where the examination is required, are reduced in num- 


ber. Following are the figures for the 1947-1948 survey. 


Number of pupils subject to examination............. 20,798 
Number of pupils tuberculin tested... 19,152 
Numbercot :A-ray examinations) ase eene 2,905 
Number of healed primary tuberculosis................. 314 
Number of reinfection tuberculosis... 45 


Of the 45 who showed reinfection, 10 were active cases of tuber- 
culosis and were excluded from school; the 35 arrested cases 
were permitted to remain in school under observation. Four of 
the active and three of the arrested cases were found in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 


School Nursing 


The primary purpose of school nursing is to advance whole- 
some living in the home, school, and community. To accom- 
plish this, the school nurse endeavors to promote the health of 
school children and, in so far as possible, that of pre-school chil- 
dren and adults as well; to prevent disease and disorders of 
both school and pre-school children; and to provide proper care 
for boys and girls who need special medical attention. For cer- 
tain phases of the health program, the nurse carries full respon- 
sibility; when combined services are called for, the nurse co- 
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operates with the principal, school physician, teachers, and other 
school and community personnel. The general functions of the 
school nurse include: 


Participation with the school personnel in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a good school health program, 
and in the establishment and preservation of a healthful 
school environment. 


Development and maintenance of school health serv- 
ices, including assistance with health examinations; obser- 
vation of pupils’ health; emergency care of accidents and 
illness; guidance for parents, pupils, and teachers. 


Prevention and control of communicable diseases. 
Promotion of good nutrition. 


Surveys, record keeping, and compilation of special 
reports. 


Interpretation of the home to the school, and of the 
school program to the home and community. 


Co-ordination of school health services with home and 
community health activities. 


Incorporation of health education with all services 
given. 


A total number of 47 school nurses was employed during 
1947-1948, and nine teachers who are also registered nurses 
taught in the seven high schools. The latter gave courses in home 
nursing, child development and care, personal health, first aid, 
safety, nutrition, and personal adjustments. Nearly 5,000 stu- 
dents were registered in these courses. Under the supervision of 
the school nurses; approximately 41,000 children were weighed 
and measured during each of three growth surveys, and 20,121 
participated in health office activities after receiving instructions. 
Moreover, 44,615 pupils received medical or dental care largely 
as a result of the nurses’ work. The number of parent-nurse 
conferences, at which the nurse and the parent talked over the 
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pupil and family health problems, was 34,705, of which 4,749 
were held at home and 29,956 at school. 


A survey of Grade 2A pupils in the elementary schools 
indicated a trend toward greater correction of defects than in 
the previous year. The number of tonsil defects not adequately 
corrected was large, but many of these were under treatment and 
observation by the family physician. 


Nutrition and Health Edueation 


Each year many boys and girls experience pronounced 
physical improvement from the correction of defects, from 
health-promoting factors in the environment, and from the teach- 
ings of health education. However, achievement in health edu- 
cation cannot be measured by physical improvement alone. Con- 
sideration must also be given to other outcomes such as the inter- 
est, attitude, and responsibility shown toward matters pertaining 
to health; the kinds of health activities developed; the extent to 
which parents are being included in health projects; and the 
number of pupils participating in the mid-morning-milk and 
noon-lunch programs. Thus, if health education is really funce- 
tional, it will improve the daily living of pupils, teachers, and 
parents with a consequent higher status of mental, emotional, 
and physical health. 


In this city, there has been tremendous growth on the part 
of teachers and parents, alike, in their interest toward and re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of pupils’ health. The number 
of parent-teacher meetings and mothers’ study groups planned 
to consider health matters, and the number of health motion pic- 
tures in constant demand have been indicative of this trend. In 
the elementary schools, teachers consider health education an 
integral, significant phase of the daily program. This was not 
true some years ago, nor Is it so considered even today in some 
other communities. 


The increase in the cost of living has caused some parents 
to stop providing for milk in school, particularly if they have 
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several children of school age. Teachers should not accept this 
situation as insurmountable, but should make every effort to 
convince the pupils or their parents that the higher living cost is 
all the more reason why children should have milk in school, 
since they can buy it there for less than at any other place. Many 
of the children who do not have milk in the middle of the morn- 
ing do have it at lunch tme. However, having it also in mid- 
morning helps raise the total amount consumed in a day to more 
nearly the one-quart quota which is recommended for elemen- 
tary-school children but is approximated by only a very small 
proportion of our boys and girls. 


The following summary of three growth surveys made in 
the Newark schools indicates a steady increase in the number 
of pupils losing weight as the school year advanced, and also a 
steady falling off in the number having milk in the middle of 
the morning at school. 


PUPIL-GROWTH SURVEY SUMMARY FOR 1947-1948 


Number Per Cent Number 


Number Losing Losing Having 

Weighed Weight Weight Milk 
September-Octobet ............ 42,245 1,616 3.8 14,039 
January-February. ............ 41,436 1,916 4.6 13,864 
Mya UNGs seh et 40,957 2°ELS 6.6 12,398 


Possibly the greatest achievement during the past year was 
the completion of the new health education courses of study for 
the primary and intermediate grades. This accomplishment 
was a source of great satisfaction to the committees that worked 
so hard to produce the publications. Following the distribution 
of these materials, meetings were held at which the organization 
of the publications was explained to the teachers. Still later, 
three radio broadcasts were prepared and given over Station 
WBGO to provide further interpretation of the courses and to 
enhance their use in the schools. 
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LIBRARIES, VISUAL AIDS, AND RADIO 


The most outstanding achievement of the Department of 
Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio, and perhaps of the whole 
Board of Education during the past year, was the official opening 
of the Newark Schools Radio Station, WBGO-FM. On February 
5, 1948 WBGO aired its inaugural broadcast. Among those 
participating in the dedication ceremonies were Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, then United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
John H. Bosshart, New Jersey's Commissioner of Education; the 
Honorable Vincent J. Murphy, Mayor of Newark, and the other 
City Commissioners; and members of the Board of Education. 
Dr. Studebaker pointed out that New Jersey has long been the 
heart of man’s great new system of communication and that it 
was most fitting that this State should have a radio station owned 
and operated by the public schools. As a part of the ceremonies, 
the documentary program The Story of VW BGO was broadcast. 
With the opening of this station, the schools in Newark were 
able to utilize the most modern means of bringing the curriculum 
to life for boys and girls; home-bound pupils were able to follow 
some of the same material their schoolmates were studying; and 
the general public had its best opportunity to survey Newark 
education in action. 


Not many years ago, even the name Department of 
Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio would have seemed strange. 
Now radio, motion pictures, and library books are recognized 
teaching aids as definitely as are textbooks. Without leaving their 
classrooms, Newark children may see the dikes of the Nether- 
lands; they may hear the Mayor, the President of the United 
States, and foreign statesmen; they may watch an interpretive 
film or listen to a dramatic broadcast dealing with the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. When boys and girls discover that their 
favorite after-school amusements—storybooks, movies, and 
radio—are also gateways to learning, they begin to realize that 
their education does not start or end at the school doors. Instead, 
they are aware that, when their formal schooling is over, they 
can extend their skills and knowledge through a wise choice of 
their leisure-time activities. The school children of Newark, 


LIBRARY’S STORY HOUR IS AN INVITATION TO READING 


then, find new horizons in their classrooms not only by the use 
of books, but also through the radio, motion pictures, slides, and 
countless other means which supplement the printed word. 
These new horizons are explored under the skillful guidance of 
teachers who are familiar with the most effective ways of broad- 
ening the child’s learning experiences by constant use of all 
possible materials of instruction. 


The Newark Board of Education recognizes both the value 
of these new and varied tools of instruction, and the importance 
of combining them into a single department. As a result, the 
textbook collection, the Audio-Visual Aids Center, the system of 
school libraries, the professional library for the Superintendent 
and his staff, and Station WBGO supplement one another easily, 
and the department functions as an information center for every 
kind of aid to learning. 


The most effective report of the organization and activties 
of the department unfortunately cannot be reproduced in these 
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pages. It is a sound filmstrip, entitled Audio-Visual Aids and 
Action and is a project planned and carried out by the depart- 
ment to give a full picture of the activities of the central-ofhice 
and the school libraries in their use and distribution of modern 
materials of instruction. The filmstrip, prepared from photo- 
graphs which were selected or specially made to give a vivid 
over-all portrayal of the operation and achievements of the de- 
partment, was presented at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators held in Atlantic City during 
February 1948. The narrative written to accompany the pic- 
tures was recorded at the WBGO studios. 


Radio programs differ from many other materials of in- 
struction in that teachers and pupils not only use them in the 
classroom but also have a part in their production. Most of the 
programs broadcast by WBGO are produced in the studios at 
Central High School by the radio staff, teachers, and students. 
Since they are also written and planned by Newark school 
people, they can be better adapted for our needs. Most of the 
program series are closely correlated with the curriculum, and 
all are valuable for school listening. The World We Live In led 
the boys and girls through the displays at the Newark Museum 
with a friendly guide “Captain Jinks.” This series was planned 
in co-operation with the elementary-school Science Curriculum 
Committee and the Newark Museum to serve as a stimulus and 
an aid in introducing the new science curriculum. One World 
in Newark presented the contributions of the various racial and 
national groups in this city. These dramatic broadcasts included 
much material gathered by word of mouth and recorded perma- 
nently for the first time on radio transcriptions and in the Teach- 
ers’ Manual prepared to be used with the series. Ride-the-Wind 
dramatized the life and customs of the New Jersey Indian be- 
fore the white man came. These dramatizations were intended 
to supplement the social studies curriculum of the third grade. 
Each of the program series mentioned brought to the classroom 
material available in no other form and specially prepared for 
the Newark schools. This is the main function of educational 
radio. 
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Other broadcasts interpreted the schools to the communi- 
ty. School Spotlight featured a different school each week; Know 
Your Teacher interviewed a teacher or supervisor each week; 
and the Three-Way Forum brought together teachers, parents, 
and students to discuss topics of interest to all of them. The De- 
partment of Child Guidance, the Home Economics Division of 
the Department of Practical Arts, the Department of Secondary- 
school Guidance, and others furnished experts for broadcasts 
in their fields. The Department of Music Education transferred 
a member of its staff to WBGO as a music consultant, and the 
Department of Speech Education assigned two of its teachers 
to part-time work with the students appearing on the air. The 
Superintendent and supervisory staff set up a professional im- 
provement series, planned to acquaint teachers with the latest 
developments and most effective methods in various instructional 
fields. Community organizations, such as the Essex County 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Urban League, the 
Public Library, and the Newark Museum, presented individual 
programs or series. The programs mentioned above were among 
the 1,195 broadcasts aired by the WBGO transmitter during the 
twenty weeks between February 5 and June 25, 1948. 


Station WBGO is not a thing apart; it is a co-operative 
enterprise from start to finish. Planning is done by the staff in 
consultation with directors, supervisors, and teachers. Teachers 
write scripts and participate in program series for classroom 
listening; they assist in the preparation of teachers’ manuals and 
program guides. The WBGO Radio Workshop, a production 
course for which selected high-school students receive curricu- 
lar credit, provides student actors for the programs. Elemen- 
tary-school pupils are called in for special broadcasts. Out- 
standing music groups and individual pupils from the schools 
appear on the air through the co-operation of the Department of 
Music Education. In both the elementary and the high schools, 
the school librarian serves not only as the co-ordinator of book 
and visual materials, but also of radio. She acquaints teachers 
with radio programs in their special fields, and uses radio in 
her library as she does books and films. 
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The reference collection of textbooks at the Board of Edu- 
cation Library is kept up to date with copies of all approved 
books. The records of school textbooks acquisitions are unob- 
trusively and efficiently maintained. The present system of re- 
cording the textbook inventory on electric tabulting cards was 
begun before the period covered by this report, and has proved 
its usefulness over and over. The application of modern busi- 
ness methods increases efficiency, lessens drudgery and the pos- 
sibility of errors, and reduces costs to Newark taxpayers. An 
additional saving is accomplished by the procedure, made pos- 
sible because of the International Business Machine records, of 
transferring from the schools books no longer needed to other 
places where they are needed. This year 8,165 volumes were 
so transferred, eliminating much expensive duplication. 


Establishment of the Newark Film Council in June 1947 
marked a great advance in community use and appreciation of 
audio-visual media. The Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, 
and Radio took an active part in organizing the council, which 
consists of individuals and organizations with an interest in the 
better use of films. Since the start, the Audio-Visual Aids Center 
has worked closely with the council and its member organiza- 
tions, suggesting programs, helping to select leaders for film 
discussions, compiling bibliographies, and lending its facili- 
lies for committee meetings and previews. A number of meet- 
ings of the council have been held jointly with other organiza- 
tions, such as the Newark school Librarians, the Intergroup 
Council, the United World Federalists, and the Child Study 
Association. Clubs, welfare agencies, church organizations, and 
other community groups increased their knowledge and use of 
audio-visual aids and developed higher standards of appre- 
ciation as a result of their participation in Film Council activ- 
ities. Thus, through the Film Council, the ideals and objectives 
of the schools’ audio-visual program are extended to the com- 
munity as a whole. 


The publication in May of the first supplement to the Com- 
plete Catalog of Audio-Visual Aids brought up to date a list which 
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has proved its value to the Newark schools, to various member 
organizations of the Film Council, and to places as far away as 
India and Norway. Although the catalog is used in Newark 
primarily as a guide for ordering materials from the Audio- 
Visual Aids Center, the descriptive annotations for each item 
make it a useful reference tool in other communities. 


From this report it is hoped that the reader will realize 
that not only are services provided, but they are also continually 
expanding to meet anticipated demands. Moreover, teachers are 
constantly guided and encouraged to make wise and extensive 
use of the facilities of the department, for no matter how fine 
are the available tools, they are ineffectual until a trained crafts- 
man makes use of them. 


WITHDRAWAL OF “THE NATION” AND “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 
FROM STUDENT LIBRARIES 


In December 1947, the magazine “The Nation” was with- 
drawn from four high school student libraries of Newark because 
it featured a series of articles which attacked the doctrines and 
principles of the religion practiced by thousands of high school 
pupils in the city schools. The magazine had previously an- 
nounced its intention of continuing to publish additional articles 
of a similar nature in subsequent issues. 


The withdrawal of ““The Nation” was based on the follow- 
ing principles: (a) it is traditional in public school education to 
respect the religious practices and affiliations of all pupils, irre- 
spective of church membership; and (b) propagandizing either 
for or against any religion is out of place in school. Further- 
more, if publications with a specific and definite policy of attack 
on any social group, or on the religious dogmas of any religious 
group, are to be officially provided as reading material for stu- 
dents, then the Newark program of Good Will and Understand- 
ing, which the teaching staff has developed in four years of effort 
and which has become nationally recognized, becomes a mere 
pretense and loses its basis of sincerity. 
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The magazine was not removed from the teachers’ library. 


The magazine “Soviet Russia Today” was withdrawn be- 
cause it had never been approved or ordered for use in the 
schools and because its policy, as a rule, is to follow the party 
line and extol the virtues of a foreign government and regime 
which is recognized to be the antithesis ne American democracy 
and the one force challenging the very existence and preservation 
of the American way of life. 


A public hearing was conducted by the Board of Education 
at its regular meeting on January 27, 1948. All speakers having 
an interest in the matter were given the opportunity to be heard. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


“After serious consideration of the withdrawal of two mag- 
azines, “The Nation’ and ‘Soviet Russia Today,’ from the stu- 
dents’ libraries of four Newark high schools, the Board of Edu- 
cation finds nothing to justify revoking the action taken by the 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Director of Libraries with 
respect to the two magazines in question. 


“The Board has officially sponsored and set forth with pub- 
lic approval two policies, among many others, for the guidance 
and direction of the schools. 


1. The promotion of a program of Good Will and Under- 
standing in improved human relations, upon which the teaching 
staff has worked successfully for the past four years, which pro- 
eram has come to be nationally recognized. 


2. The devotion of the Board and the school system, in- 
cluding the teachers and other employees, to the principles and 
practices of American Democracy, and united opposition to all 
subversive teaching and activities, as set forth in a Board reso- 


lution dated June 23, 1947. 
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“In the light of these two policies, it is the opinion of the 
Board that the two named magazines are objectionable in so far 
as their use as teaching and reference materials by adolescents 
is concerned. 


“This Board reaffirms the right of “The Nation’ and ‘Soviet 
Russia Today’ to publish what they please and to determine their 
own editorial policies. This is nothing more than the democratic 
doctrine of freedom of the press, and the exercise of civil liber- 
ties and rights. However, since all boards of education are 
charged with the responsibility of selecting proper teaching and 
reference materials for pupils at the various levels, this Board 
holds that the continuance of these two magazines for pupil use 
violates the two Board policies previously stated. It expects the 
Superintendent to carry out all Board policies. 


“This Board, therefore, affirms the action of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools.” 


(Note: In January, 1948, the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation also removed ““The Nation” from the libraries of the New 


York City Public High Schools. ) 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Music activities in the Newark schools begin in the kinder- 
garten, continue throughout each year cf school, and carry over 
into adult life. Recognizing children’s spontaneous love of 
music, the Department of Music Education plans a program 
including many varied interests. Emphasis is placed upon the 
part music plays in quickening the spirit, disciplining the im- 
pulses, and enriching individual and social living, rather than 
upon the entertainment value of musical accomplishments. Dur- 
ing the past year, in an effort to have this inspirational type of 
work presented by adequately prepared teachers, the depart- 
ment organized and carried on three in-service training courses. 
These proved to be very popular, especially with teachers who 
have not had recent training in the new methods of presentation. 
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In the kindergarten and primary grades, boys and girls 
experience music as a natural part of the day’s program, not as 
a separate lesson. Song material is simple and creative, con- 
cerned with matters of the children’s own living. Appreciation 
and skills are also developed in the elementary grades so that 
pupils may participate fully in many musical opportunities as 
they advance. In the higher grades, a sense of responsibility, 
teamwork, consideration of others, and similar values are 
natural outcomes of choruses, orchestras, bands, and other group 
activities which involve hundreds of pupils. Public perform- 
ances have often furnished valuable outlets for these young 
people. High-school choruses and orchestras have been called 
on to furnish music for such community affairs as Red Cross 
and Community Chest luncheons, Armistice Day and Memorial 
Day parades, and the “I Am An American Day” celebration. 
Highly talented pupils have found enjoyment in taking part in 
the All-State and Youth Week concerts. During the past two 
years, there has been a variety of school concerts, from the 
kindergarten circus type to the oratorio. One of the high schools 
gave quite a professional presentation of The Messiah. 


A city-wide Mosque Theater concert in 1947 gave parents 
and others an opportunity to hear more than 1,100 children in 
elementary-school and high-school orchestras and choruses. 
Enthusiasm was evidenced in the work of the young musicians, 
and the audience was most responsive. Similar concerts were 
given in 1948, but on a community basis in five different sec- 
tions of the city. The latter plan permitted the participation of 
a greater number of children. Another expanding activity is 
the Saturday Morning Instrumental Center, in which pupils from 
schools not serviced by instrumental teachers receive instruction 
on their individual instruments and play in a large instructional 
eroup. 

Much inspiration has been given pupils by professional 
musicians. The Musicians Union donated concerts by symphonic 


orchestras to all high schools. The New York Youth Orchestra, a 
symphonic group, presented a concert to the combined Saturday 
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Morning Center classes. Where school funds permitted, recitals 
were provided by violinists, pianists, and vocal artists in indi- 
vidual schools. Frequently, high-school music teachers accom- 
panied groups of students to the Metropolitan Opera and sym- 
phony concerts in New York. The Howard Savings Institution, 
one of the leading banks in this city, sponsored and financially 
backed the performance of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte in one of the 
high schools last spring. The performance was an artistic high 
light, and will be repeated in other schools next year under the 
same sponsorship. 


Among successful organizations initiated by the Music 
Education Department is the Alumni Chorus, which continues 
to grow in membership and is increasingly recognized through- 
out the city for its concerts. During the past two years, its re- 
hearsals have proved a combination of enjoyable hard work 
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and congenial social gatherings. This chorus has become a 
community asset because of its singing in various institutions 
and before civic clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, and other 
sroups. A new feature of the department’s activities is the 
Newark Civic Orchestra which is an adult group made up of 
business and professional people. They meet weekly at the Com- 
munity Center held at West Side High School, and have already 


siven two concerts. 


Parents and administrators feel that summer music activi- 
ties, conducted by the department, have taken care of a great 
deal of excess vacation energy and prevented vacation boredom. 
The end of each season has been marked by a concert of massed 
orchestral and vocal groups which yearly has gained in popular- 
ity. In several parts of the city, parent-teacher groups have ex- 
pressed their interest in school music by making practical gifts. 
tn some instances, they have given record-players to the school, 
and in other cases they have provided instruments for beginning 
members of school orchestras. 


Music radio programs are among the newer undertakings 
of the department. Beginning with broadcasts from a commer- 
cial station more than a year ago, pupil groups are now pre- 
senting programs from WBGO, the Newark Board of Education 
station. The groups were organized into the Radio Workshop 
Chorus and the Radio Workshop Orchestra. The chorus, meet- 
ing weekly for rehearsals, presented a series of programs under 
the title of Overtures-to-Living. The orchestra also rehearsed 
weekly and recordings of its work will be used for future broad- 
casts. Pupils and teachers, too, participated and were heard in 
the Song-Time Program. 


It has been the constant aim of the Music Education De- 
partment to create varied activities with the hope of bringing 
enjoyment of music into the life of every school child, and of 
opening the way for the musically gifted pupil to develop his 
talent. 
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PERSONNEL 


The Department of Personnel is concerned with the plan- 
ning, co-ordinating, and executing of matters relating to the em- 
ployment of the instructional staff of the Newark schools. It 
also has the responsibility of personnel matters affecting the 
non-instructional employees in the offices of the Superintendent 
and his official staff. In line with these activities, the department 
is responsible for the determination of instructional personnel 
needs and for recruitment to fill these needs. It evaluates candi- 
dates’ qualifications and, upon recommendation, transfers 
teachers and other personnel. To facilitate these functions, the 
department maintains records of service and seeks to provide 
plans for promoting personnel welfare in general. 


The interviewing of prospective teachers regarding exam- 
ination eligibility and certification, and of teachers in service 
regarding various personnel matters, is an important duty of 
the department. In the school year ending June 30, 1948, it is 
estimated that 4,000 persons were so interviewed. Among other 
responsibilities are the sending of notifications relating to teacher 
appointments or changes in position or status, as approved by 
the Board of Education; the assignment of substitute teachers; 
and the processing of applications for transfers and for fur- 
loughs—maternity, child care, illness, sabbatical, and special. 
Transcript evaluation and the maintenance of records, needed 
to carry out the provisions of the Newark salary schedule which 
srant salary credit for advanced professional preparation, are 
also assigned to this department. Furthermore, the department 
prepares the agenda of the Committee on Instruction for each 
meeting of the Board of Education, and the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Schools which is sent to the County Superin- 
tendent. 


The following statement of departmental data for the year 
1947-1948, indicates the kind, variation, and volume of typical 
matters handled by the Department of Personnel: 
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Deaths oe hese Acme aie Pees ayia Does ene ee 9 
Resignations este wana een Saree Sibson ol 
Rebltementscn ne ere ee (hay a eta qe 


Furloughs granted: 


Wateriityocnsnce! Oe ets When anne 90 
Chili Gar Gio eae Aa eae ne ae ee 45 
LU ea] tla ee yh Cie cE ek a 51 
Sabhatica brs sec ais ben eran @ oti e eae meer een 79 
WerminalesabbatiGdl ss: ie) es eee 24. 
Studynunder: Graben Dulles ages ees Cock e aeeenee 3 
‘Dransterse te ce ea es Rin AN EN t 256 


Temporary appointments: 


flementary ish coe Ae oe Se er ake alee eeeneneen 4] 
ME CONG TY tee assets tks cern neces eee rete ae 35 
Special Hee shee A eee ee eee ee 1] 
Substitute assignments: | 
Monithily. 2025 8).5 005 acne Oe ie se enone eo eae 197 
Dati eo NB OY seria fe 8 Rect ane gece 6,447 
SUMMED ASSIST en tsi eal eee i eee 450 
Salary advancement granted for academic credits: 
Master's @errees sit eu ete eee ol 


Six-year professional preparation: 


Sched tel hiss te eee es eee ee ee Sa ee 19 
Schedtile ahve e ttre erat ed ee eee 1A 
Sched] eX Vain Se oe See ae he rete ae 20 


Note: For Salary Schedules, see section dealing with 
Statistics. 


Board of Review 


With the establishment of the Board of Review in 1946 
to evaluate certain non-academic experiences of teachers for 
salary credit, the Department of Personnel was given the addi- 
tional responsibility of record maintenance and correspondence 
with reference to the equivalency program. The Board of Re- 
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view, a special committee of the Board of Education, consists 
of 13 persons of whom four are members of the Board of Edu- 
cation; one is the Superintendent of Schools; and eight are 
members of the instructional staff recommended by the Super- 
intendent and appointed by the Board of Education. The direc- 
tor of personnel, who is a member or the Board of Review, is 
responsible for the processing and filing of all applications for 
equivalency credit and for the presentation of applicants’ cre- 
dentials for consideration by the Board of Review. The follow- 
ing business was enacted during the past year: 


Salary advancement granted under 
equivalency program: 


Equivalent of Master’s degree or 32 credits............ 8 
Equivalent of 32 credits beyond the 

Wastelon der lees atenuren retotie . M et iG ill 

Applications incomplete—not approved.........2222............ 79 


Board of Examiners 


In Newark the selection of teachers is conducted by the 
Board of Examiners. The function of this board is to select 
qualified teachers through an approved teacher examination 
procedure. Recruitment through the nation-wide distribution of 
circulars and announcements of teacher examinations, and 
through personal recruiting is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel. Thus, a close relationship necessarily exists 
between the Board of Examiners and the Department of Per- 
sonnel. 


Under the provisions of The Practice, Procedure, and Con- 
stituency of the Board of Examiners, approved by the Board of 
Education December 18, 1947, the personnel of the board which 
administers teachers’ examinations shall consist of “the Super- 
intendent of Schools (who shall be Chairman), the Director of 
Personnel (who shall serve as Chief Examiner), a principal, a 
high-school teacher, an elementary-school teacher, and a sixth 
member to be selected at large from the instructional or super- 
visory staff.” This board is designated as Board A. The per- 
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sonnel of the board, which administers promotional and other 
examinations for positions above the rank of teacher and is 
known as Board B, shall consist of the Superintendent of Schools 
or an assistant superintendent designated by him, the director 


of personnel, and three qualified persons from outside the city 
of Newark. 


Board A, which has been functioning since February 1, 
1948, submits the following report: 


Number written examinations scheduled.................. 10 

Number candidates taking written examinations... 201 

Number candidates taking oral examinations 
(including those deferred from previous year) 167 


Number candidates placed on eligibility lists......... 110 
Number applications processed... 750 
Correspondence; fornity pean. ane ee 7,000 
Cofrespondence;.othemtypess.. 3 eee ae 5,000 
Number meetings of Board of Examineres............... 38 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Pupil growth—mental, physical, social, emotional, spirit- 
ual-——is the goal of education. In encouraging and guiding this 
development, physical education plays an important role. The 
vigorous movements of large muscles, as called for in calis- 
thenics, games, and competitive sport, promote physical fitness 
and relieve muscular and mental tension. This type of activity 
also fulfills the social needs of the pupil by providing opportu- 
nity for group participation, teamwork, and competitive en- 
deavor. Through this medium, the pupil learns to exercise 
self-control; he is encouraged to respect the rights and opinions 
of others; and he realizes the need, in modern living, to make 
decisions quickly and wisely. Thus, as a result of the physical 
education program, pupils acquire many of the abilities neces- 
sary to their all-round development. 


In the Newark elementary schools, there is a well-planned 
and carefully co-ordinated program of physical education. It 


PLAY THE GAME — INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST AT NEWARK SCHOOLS STADIUM 


is based upon the characteristics and abilities of the age group 
for which the specific instruction is planned, and takes into con- 
sideration the individual as well as the group. This program 
is divided into several general types of activities and in each 
their is a wide variation of content. Apparatus, stunts, calis- 
thenics, sport skills, and games give the child an opportunity 
to strive for growth in his own personal accomplishments and at 
the same time to work co-operatively with others. Rhythmic 
activities include all phases of rhythmic responses, from basic 
movements to complex dance steps. 


As the pupil advances from the elementary school to the 
junior high school, the teachers of physical education continue 
to direct their instruction toward aiding pupils, rather than 
covering subject matter. For this reason, activities included 
in the program are great in number, wide in scope, and varied 
in nature so that individual needs may be met. Today, in most 


y 
Y 
| 
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of our high schools, the purpose of the instructional program is 
the development of a deeper understanding and appreciation 
of physical education, and of a keener interest in its offerings. 
It is hoped that the pupil, in his leisure time, will participate 
to a greater degree in such activities, conscious of their value 
for his own physical fitness. 


The program also emphasizes the correction of orthopedic 
defects. The orthepedic division of the Department of Physical 
Education provides training (1) for children with poor posture 
and other disabilities requiring more individualized instruction 
than is possible in the general classes, and (2) for physically 
handicapped children who require a completely individualized 
program. Corrective classes are provided for the first group 
and are conducted by physical education teachers who have the 
necessary specialized training. The responsibilities of these 
teachers are as follows: 


Surveying posture conditions in selected schools and 
teaching an exercise program for pupils needing corrective 
measures. 


Giving posture instruction to teachers and pupils in 
other schools. 


Holding posture tests in all general gymnasium 
classes in elementary schools to give recognition at the end 
of the year to those pupils who have good or excellent 
posture. 


Pupils in the second group (physically handicapped) are 
placed in special schools where their physical condition is the 
primary consideration of the staff. In these schools, physical 
education is carried on by teachers trained in orthopedics in 
addition to physical education. The teachers of both groups 
work in close co-operation with the Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion and Service. 


Elementary-school children, who are physically handi- 
capped and require a highly individualized orthopedic pro- 


ACCENT ON POSTURE — SPECIAL CLINICS BUILD GOOD HEALTH HABITS 


gram, attend the Arlington Avenue and Branch Brook Schools; 
those on the high-school level are enrolled in the Arts High 
School. Corrective classes are held in ten elementary schools, 
five special schools, and the Board of Education Clinic. These 
centers and the number of pupils who received instruction dur- 
ing the 1947-1948 school year are presented in the following 
tabulation: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS PUPILS 
VOID OOM AVE Gas etc menses cinema ain ek 302 
us 2G -aer a FOL E Dopw w Wfet Sh era eaten a LEST ly Leak INES a aera 138 
PATCHTIEON VEL LIE ere ere en eee Sette Penner e byte Fe eo 134. 
Per ceres LLC te mmr tee Rie moter it a eee Bee 116 
Pririecn gen VENLe Seip et ore celts ete eects 142 
RETO OLECC EH ae ee a ee ere tn) 107 
Ferpceeril Wie V CLL ete = tree armel ean Te oa 144. 


PAPC LLE OC NOO Litedeee et oe wee ee ae kes 104 
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Hawkins wolreei ass eeet Br nescivs Ri Mice hi cae litctd 3 146 
Lincoln: Schooh. ee ois eee ene 138 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Arlington Avenuer sae. uesen cn teen ane 29 
Branch’ Brook) 2s e ie ah eee ee rl ee 71 
Boylan: Street. 2 eee a8 bs aie ere 40 
Braille: (Newton:otreet) cote. ee 9 
Bruce sStree tee ee eS pee cee 26 


BOARD OF EDUCATION CLINIC 


Nimber;attendine regularly: 26. eee eee 196 


Total number in posture centers... 1,842 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


The scope of the Practical Arts Department includes the 
industrial arts, home economics, and technical education. These 
are important areas in a well-rounded school program and be- 
came a part of the curriculum because of the demand for a 
closer relationship between school and life itself. The trend to 
broaden the practical arts activities in accordance with over-all 
educational objectives, to emphasize the acquisition of informa- 
tion for general consumer intelligence and use, and to recognize 
the varying inherent abilities of individual pupils, has done much 
to make the offerings attractive to boys and girls. 


Industrial Arts: The shop activities in the industrial arts 
program have for a long time been limited primarily to wood as 
the medium of project expression. This has now been expanded 
to other materials. During the past two years, the amount of 
power equipment in the elementary schools has been doubled, 
with the resulting revitalizing of the program both from the in- 
structor and the pupil viewpoint. The broadening of shop activi- 
ties necessitated a revision of the courses of study for the various 
crades in order to establish a unified and progressive educational 
pattern. A two-year revision program was begun in October 


LEARNING FOOD FACTS 


1947, and plans have been prepared for an interesting continuity 
in projects and for the prevention of overlapping in the various 
grades. In all of its proposed undertakings, the department will 
endeavor to incorporate the recommendations for classes in 
industrial arts as prepared by the State Department. During the 
coming year, new and current projects will be selected by a 
teacher committee for blue-printing and distributing to all indus- 
trial arts teachers. With this procedure as an annual occurrence, 
a live and interesting program will naturally be maintained. 
Such a program will result in the work of the general shop keep- 
ing abreast of the times and will overcome the repetitious use of 
the same projects, term after term. 


Home Economics: ‘he home economics curriculum has 
extended its activities beyond the fields of foods and clothing to 
include family relationships and home management. The teach- 
ers have followed the various factors contributing to the high 
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cost of living and have used them for current and vital teaching 
topics. The food-conservation program has been continued and 
related in a practical manner to home-management problems. 
Current trends in clothing styles and fabrics have supplied many 
projects and topics for classroom use. Moreover, each Monday 
morning Consumers’ Notes, presented on the Board of Education 
Radio Station WBGO, have carried a message to homemakers 
from the home economics teachers. These broadcasts offer great 
possibilities, and, as the technique of script writing becomes 
more facile, the programs should become increasingly effective. 


Technical Education: This phase of the practical arts 
deals with senior-high-school programs for boys interested in 
preparing for entrance into engineering colleges or in taking 
terminal courses in directional work in the technical fields. To 
broaden the opportunities for student adjustment in these fields, 
a new metals laboratory was put into operation at Central High 
School in September 1947. The program of this shop now in- 
cludes the teaching of gas and arc welding, cutting, spot welding, 
brazing, heat treatment of metals, fabrication of sheet metal, and 
bench metal work. This laboratory is recognized as one of the 
finest in the State. The students in the radio classes of the tech- 
nical course have constructed and now operate their own amateur 
station under the call letters W2TRQ. This station was put into 
operation at Central High School in September 1946. 


In planning for the practical arts work in the new Webster 
Junior High School, excellent industrial arts shops and home 
economic rooms were designed. Thus, Newark has taken a lead- 
ing step in showing the possibilities of the junior-high-school 
program in the field of practical arts. 


RECREATION 


People who play together live together more harmoniously. 
With this thought in mind, the Recreation Department of the 
Newark Board of Education organizes and supervises a broad, 
comprehensive program of recreation. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide profitable and pleasurable leisure-time activi- 


TECHNICAL METAL LABORATORIES — CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


ties for all age groups in the community. These activities include 
opportunities in the fields of music, dramatics, arts and crafts, 
dancing, athletics, and clubs. All of these are conducted by 
trained recreation teachers in school buildings and adjacent 
playgrounds or playfields. 


For many years, playground surfacing was the cause of 
much concern. During the past two years, the Newark play- 
grounds have taken on a new appearance with what is proving 
a most satisfactory surface—cork-asphalt emulsion. This sur- 
face is quite resilient under foot and gives the appearance of an 
outdoor gymnasium on which white boundary and game lines 
have been painted. All of the safety and dust hazards of the 
surfacing materials previously used have been eliminated. 


In the two-year period covered by this report, there were 
three outstanding accomplishments of the Recreation Depart- 
ment, each of which is worthy of special mention. The first of 
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these is the development of the junior and senior canteens in 
which youth serves youth. Young teen-agers are permitted to join 
the junior canteen only after they have proved themselves worthy 
of this honor. Social dancing, party decorations, conduct as host 
or hostess, and other proprieties of social gatherings are taught 
to this group. The procedure followed in this process places 
importance on social graces, co-operation, and sportsmanlike 
behavior. Participants are permitted to graduate from the junior 
canteen to the senior canteen only after they have been certified 
by the director as meeting all the necessary qualifications. 


A second and probably the most popular activity to be noted 
is the city-wide recreational athletic program. During the winter 
season of 1947-1948, over 300 leagues were organized including 
not only regular playground leagues but also those representing 
club, church, industrial, and commercial organizations. For the 
latter group, entry fees were charged by the Board of Education 
to defray the cost of officials and other expenses connected with 
the use of school buildings for this purpose. An interplayground 
basketball tournament was sponsored and conducted successfully 
for the first time in many years. The following data indicate the 
extent of the activities: 


REPORT ON CITY-WIDE ENTRY FEE LEAGUES 


3 Baseball Leagues............... ZO sears eae 500 Players 
19 Basketball Leagues............ 1403) eamsin ace 3,205 Players 
16 Softball Leagues 2222... P20) leamsiereene 3,200 Players 

REPORT ON ORGANIZED PLAYGROUND LEAGUES 
146 Basketball Leagues............ 904 Teams.................. 10,814 Players 
142 Softball Leagues =... Peo) a leamse i eaee 21,000 Players 


A third achievement was the initiation of a program 
whereby space and playground apparatus were set aside for the 
use of primary-school children only. This was done in all play- 
grounds sufficiently large to permit such an undertaking. In each 
case, the apparatus area was protected by fencing so as to pro- 


GIVE THEM DANCING — A RECREATION PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


vide a safe place within the playground where mothers might 
bring their young children. 


In order to serve all groups in every area of the city, the 
Board of Education recently approved an expanded recreation 
plan which will become effective September 1948. This plan 
makes three specific provisions, which are as follows: 


The number of basic community centers will be in: 
creased from 11 to 25. 


All-year service will be provided in all playgrounds. 
Those previously operating only in the summer will give 
service throughout the entire year. 


In the schools where community centers are in opera- 
tion, the principals will assume an active responsibility by 
attended one evening per week throughout the community 
center season. 
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REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


The educational research activities of the school system are 
centered in the Department of Reference and Research. This 
department, which is directly responsible to the Superintendent, 
necessarily comes into close contact with both the instructional 
and administrative phases of the educational program. 


Children as well as adults differ in their capacity to learn. 
The teacher becomes quite proficient in her personal evaluation 
of pupil abilities because she is constantly working with children, 
and because it is necessary for her to know the pupils as indi- 
viduals in order that she may teach them effectively. Yet, there 
are many phases of school work in which she may desire a more 
objective basis for such evaluation. Just as the doctor does not 
rely entirely on his own diagnosis but consults X-rays and makes 
certain tests and analyses, so the teacher needs scientific aids and 
measures to help her. Formerly, when subject matter rather than 
pupil development was the main objective of instruction, tests 
were used largely to measure intelligence and subject achieve- 
ment. Today, however, the school aims to develop the whole 
child. As a result, factors such as interests, social maturity, 
health, aptitudes, and personality, as well as the ability to learn, 
are recognized as holding an imposing place in child growth. 
Many of these factors are now measurable by tests. The findings, 
combined with teacher judgment, provide the means for a better 
understanding of the child and serve as an index to his develop- 
ment. 


Research has shown that a child becomes better adjusted 
and progresses more rapidly if he is sufficiently mature to assim- 
ilate what he is taught. It is further recognized that many pupil 
maladjustments may be prevented by providing satisfactory 
learning experiences as the pupil progresses. Accordingly, the 
teacher uses tests to aid in knowing whether the child is ready to 
receive the planned instruction or whether he should wait until 
he has had more preparation and is more mature. It is also for 
this reason that the need is stressed for an understanding of 
fundamentals in every subject, and that the department works 
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with teachers and principals in testing for understandings, for 
basic skills, and for accuracy. Teachers know that a subject once 
taught does not necessarily remain fixed in the pupil’s mind. 
Only by frequent and properly directed practice does a skill 
become a part of the child and of use to him in his everyday 
living. With this in mind, the Department of Reference and 
Research has encouraged programs for screening those pupils, 
in both the elementary and the secondary school, who need addi- 
tional instruction in the fields of reading, arithmetic, and 
orammar. 


As one phase of instructional research, each year approxi- 
mately 15,000 children are given tests to measure reading prog- 
ress in terms of mental ability. These tests aid in the grouping 
of pupils within a grade so that instruction may become more 
effective. They indicate the child’s learning ability, help to diag- 
nose his weaknesses and difficulties, and measure his achievement 
in the various types of reading skills. City-wide test results are 
tabulated and analyzed, and reports are prepared and distrib- 
uted by the department for the use of all who are responsible 
for the instructional program. The findings are discussed in the 
Superintendent’s monthly conferences with principals and other 
supervisory staff members. They also serve as a basis for 
teacher-discussion meetings within the schools. 


There are times when standardized tests do not adequately 
serve classroom needs. It is then necessary to prepare some 
which will meet these needs. An example of this is the arith- 
metic accuracy test, recently constructed by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee for emphasis on fundamental skills and given on a city- 
wide basis to 14,000 pupils in grades 5 through 8. Reports pre- 
pared by the department were sent to the schools to show in which 
arithmetical phases and in which grade-groups the greatest 
strengths and weaknesses prevailed. Plans for the development 
of tests in problem solving and in spelling are already under way. 


In addition to instructional research, the work of the de- 
partment includes administrative research. The administrative 
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aspects cover studies and reports prepared for the Superintendent 
and for the Board of Education, investigations to aid in the 
improvement of instruction and administration, and assistance 
in the preparation of the annual school budget. In order to have 
the schools function efficiently, it is necessary to make proper 
budgetary allocations for the educational program. Although 
the Secretary is the financial officer of the Board of Education 
in whose office the budget is compiled, there are many aspects 
of the budget which are provided by the Superintendent’s divi- 
sion. Much of this work is assigned to the Department of 
Reference and Research. 


Another of the department’s responsibilities is the prepara- 
tion and interpretation of information that will be of value to 
other departments and which also may be meaningful to the 
public in its acquaintance with the schools. This includes studies 
of teacher salaries, reports on pupil progress, estimates and 
detailed information relative to enrollments and needs of the 
Newark school system, and co-ordination of the Board of Edu- 
cation annual report. Moreover, a great many of the Newark 
school personnel avail themselves of the services of this depart- 
ment because of its close relationship with all phases of the 
educational program and its knowledge of the procedures and 
practices used here and in other cities. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


Ever since schools have been in existence, there have been 
earnest and sincere teachers who in acting as sympathetic friends 
and advisers to their pupils have performed, whether conscious 
of it or not, many of the functions which guidance counselors 
today assume. Guidance, in short, represents an educational 
movement and philosophy which is concerned with the whole 
individual and his total range of potentialities and abilities. It 
seeks to assist the pupil to “discover” both himself and the social 
and vocational world about him to the end that he may be better 
able to find his place in it, and to live a useful and happy life. 
While the Newark program gives an important place to voca- 
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tional guidance, it recognizes that in actual practice success in 
occupational life is closely bound up with social and personality 
factors. Therefore, school counselors, teachers, and administra- 
tors place heavy emphasis upon activities and programs which 
seek the all-round development of the pupil. A survey of the 
progress of guidance in the secondary schools indicates that the 
following are receiving particular attention: 


Cumulative records: These summarize trends in the 
pupil’s development during his school years in a wide variety of 
areas—intellectual, physical, social, and emotional. During the 
past year, progress in this direction has been enhanced by the 
work of a committee of counselors and administrators who de- 
vised a guidance folder which will be introduced into all the 
secondary schools in the fall of 1948. Of this new folder, one 
important authority in the field of guidance stated that it prom- 
ises to place Newark in the very forefront of school systems 
utilizing such devices. 


Individual counseling: This type of counseling is con- 
sidered to be the very core of the guidance process as it assists 
the student to solve his problems through friendly, sympathetic, 
and objective help in the guidance interview, or through other 
appropriate means. The student’s problems may be concerned 
with choosing, preparing for, or entering into an occupation; 
with making the most of school opportunities; with the wise use 
of leisure time; with family relationships; or with physical or 
emotional development. Sometimes counselors discover evidence 
which indicates the pupil’s need for intensive and long-range 
help. Frequently the pupil requires assistance of a specialized 
nature which is obtained from psychiatric, medical, or social 
case-work agencies. During the past two years, it is estimated 
that 27,000 regular counseling interviews were provided pupils 
in the secondary schools, not including innumerable incidental 
interviews conducted by counselors or other staff members. Dur- 
ing the 1947-1948 school year, counselors reported carrying out 
intensive and long-range counseling, in more serious cases, with 
approximately 1,200 pupils. 
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Group guidance: This aspect of a guidance program 
includes those activities which are concerned with assisting pupils 
to acquire information or to develop interests or aptitudes— 
educational, social, or vocational. Among the major activities 
which fall under this heading are classes in occupations; Career 
Day Conferences; homeroom and assembly programs; occupa- 
tional tours and visits; informal group conferences with repre- 
sentatives of colleges, industry, or placement agencies; special 
school “orientation” and “‘pre-admission” programs; radio pro- 
grams; youth forums; school clubs, class meetings, and social 
functions; and even regular subject classes, no one of which does 
not have some vocational implications. However, the ninth-grade 
course in Occupations, introduced some years ago, presents in 
an organized, systematic manner, the many factors to be consid- 
ered in educational and vocational planning. It high lights in- 
formation which is valuable to young people as a background 
for choosing, preparing for, and entering into a vocation. Dur- 
ing the second term of the 1947-1948 school year, more than 
2,000 ninth-grade pupils were enrolled in such classes. 


Career Day Conferences have become an accepted part of 
sroup-guidance activities because of their value as vehicles for 
imparting occupational information. Through them, pupils ob- 
tain a stimulus from face-to-face contacts with expert represen- 
tatives of a wide variety of occupations in the Newark area. 
During the past year, for instance, three such conferences involv- 
ing 165 speakers were held and attended by about 5,000 second- 
ary-school pupils. A number of small group conferences of a 
similar nature was another phase of the program. 


The Secondary-school Guidance Department has assumed 
responsibility for conducting an annual Citizenship Forum in 
co-operation with local business houses and civic organizations 
during Youth Week. The 1948 program, involving 21 public, 
private, and parochial schools, was held at the Kresge Depart- 
ment Store and culminated in an evening broadcast over Radio 
Station WAAT. At the same time in an all-day session, pupils 
representing all the senior high schools were initiated into the 
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“mysteries” of careers in banking by the staff of the Howard 
Savings Institution. The opening of the Board of Education 
Radio Station WBGO has provided fruitful opportunities for 
guidance activities. The College Advisement Series of eight 
broadcasts held during the past year, in which representatives 
of various local colleges participated, has been particularly note- 
worthy. Similar broadcasts presented interesting details about 
many occupations carried on in this section of the State. 


Placement work and follow-up: School guidance pro- 
grams are not considered complete unless they assist pupils in 
making an effective transition from school to the world of work. 
All Newark senior high schools devote time to this phase of the 
program through the medium of the so-called ““placement coun- 
selors,”’ who are relieved of a certain amount of their teaching 
duties in order to serve in this important capacity. In addition, 
use is made of the services offered to young people by the Essex 
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County Department of Guidance and Placement, and the Newark 
office of the New Jersey Employment Service. 


Placement counseling, however, implies much more than 
assisting the school-age youth to obtain employment. Although 
a part-time job often acts as a deterrent to truancy or dropping 
out of school, placement does not always have vocational imph- 
cations. It should rather be thought of as adjustment to new 
situations. Maladjustments of various kinds come to a place- 
ment counselor’s attention. Many boys and girls have difficulty 
adjusting to school procedures and curricula. Very often, after 
a full discussion of the circumstances with the youth, parent, or 
teacher, the school counselor realizes placement in another en- 
vironment would be beneficial. This might mean another class 
in the same school, a different pattern of studies, or a different 
school. 


However, there are many young people who, having severed 
relationship with their schools, seek assistance at the office of the 
Department of Secondary-school Guidance. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment, transfer from one school district to another, 
and return to school after military service are common problems. 
Anxious mothers, who want their children to remain in school 
although they need the children’s financial help, often are di- 
rected to the central guidance office, after they have visited the 
attendance ofhcers. Plans are worked out to help both the mother 
and the young person. These and other forms of follow-up work 
are an important function of the department. 


Departmental undertakings in the future will place empha- 
sis on maximum efhciency in counseling service; effective imple- 
mentation of the newly devised cumulative record system; im- 
proved placement and follow-up procedures; increased effec- 
tiveness in the use of available community resources; develop- 
ment of a manual for use by guidance workers; possible experi- 
mental projects in co-operative school-work programs; and ex- 
pansion of the senior-high-school testing program for guidance 
purposes. 
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Note: Because the director of secondary-school guidance is 
also the co-ordinator of the Newark Program of Good Will and 
Understanding, this departmental report contains the following 
brief summary relating to the progress of the program. 


PROGRAM OF GOOD WILL AND UNDERSTANDING 


The Newark Program of Good Will and Understanding, 
endorsed by the Board of Education in September 1943, gives 
evidence of steadily increasing influence and growth. The lead- 
ership of the Superintendent of Schools of this city has won 
recognition in national educational circles as indicated by his 
appointment, some two years ago, to a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, responsible for the 
publication of a handbook of recommended practices in this 
field. Among specific features of the program have been the 
organization of a course, Human Relations in a Democracy, 
attended by 181 teachers and administrators; the publication of 
two issues of a mimeographed bulletin entitled Better Human 
Relations; attendance of 18 Newark teachers at various univer- 
sity summer workshops in Intergroup Education; co-operation of 
the schools with projects such as Brotherhood and Vocational 
Opportunity Weeks; and the development of curricular mate- 
rials in this field. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Since speech education was formally recognized in Newark 
as an integral factor in general education for all pupils rather 
than a remedial measure for a few, methods in this department 
have undergone interesting and effective changes. Active speech 
work is now begun in the kindergarten and continued throughout 
the primary grades. In the upper grades of the elementary school 
and through high school, every effort is made to maintain the 
gains and to prevent retrogression. 


During the school year 1946-1947, a continuous campaign 
was waged to eliminate “baby talk” which still claims its patrons 
although it is as obsolete as the cradle. Teachers strive to undo 
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the damage done in some homes by those who do not realize that 
the home is the practice studio where speech education begins. 
Young children delight in imitating sounds, and they want to 
speak. They are as hungry for speech as they are for food, and 
no one should deliberately deny a child the best of speech any 
more than the best of food. Speech is too vital an element in 
personality to be overlooked at the time of the child’s first efforts 
which take place among the members of the family and friends 
outside the school. 


The department has experimented with and adopted a plan 
for developing fundamental patterns and habits of correct speech 
in the kindergarten, because research proves that the period of 
most rapid speech growth starts at the time the child begins to 
walk and extends through age six, and that practically all speak- 
ing difficulties originate during that period. Studies show that 89 
per cent of all speaking difficulties beyond the kindergarten are 
the outcome of permitted continuance of baby talk, and that 
children who lag behind their age group in spoken language later 
have difhculty with printed language. Curriculum experts recog- 
nize speech ability as an acquisition which education can and 
should hold permanently. Speech retardations in the kinder- 
varten, if not regulated, are reflected in high school where they 
differ only in degree. 


At the beginning of each school term, the 11 speech teachers, 
who comprise the department staff, analyze and keep a record of 
the speaking assets of all the children who enter the Newark 
public school kindergartens. Each term for the past two years, 
approximately 3,000 children at the age of four, five, and six 
years have received an individual analysis. Interested teachers 
and parents co-operated in this undertaking and in the formula- 
tion of plans for specific training. Even though a child changes 
schools, continuity of child response is assured because his rec- 
ord card is forwarded to the speech teacher in the school of 
transfer. This card gives a brief but meaningful picture of the 
child’s speech status, showing his resources for independent 
growth and his specific needs for training. In addition to the 
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child’s oral skill, the analysis indicates his handedness and eyed- 
ness which are basic to his general learning readiness. 


Analyses in the kindergartens during the school year 1947- 
1948 revealed approximately 21 per cent of the new entrants to 
be conspicuously retarded in speech; another 46 per cent had 
minor hampering remnants of baby talk. Intensified speech 
training brought 96 per cent of these baby talkers to good speech 
within two semesters; in fact, some attained excellent speaking 
skill. Only 33 per cent entered the kindergarten with good speak- 
ing ability. Such children require a program to assure for them 
the speech standards they possessed at the time of their enroll- 
ment. They also need planned oral experiences to provide ample 
opportunity for creative oral expression. No retrogression was re- 
corded for any child in this category. In all of the work, empha- 
sis was put upon lowering the pitch of speaking voices from the 
whining of babyhood to the pleasant tones of the maturing child. 


Unusual progress was indicated in the following instances. 


As of June 1948, there were: 


16 kindergartens completely freed from baby talk 
7 schools with no stutterers 


419 elementary-school classrooms which maintained correct 
speech levels for each pupil 


10 classrooms in one large school having good or excellent 
speech, with an average of 98.8 per cent of the entire 
building on good speech, and 83 per cent of the kinder- 
garten pupils with the status of good or excellent ability. 


The developmental plan for speech training throughout the 
city seems simple because it coincides with the philosophy and 
policies of general education. However, its implementation is 
extremely difficult due chiefly to requests of parents and class- 
room teachers for more of the speech teachers’ time. The suc- 
cess of the program is felt to be largely attributable to the indi- 
vidual analyses made before training begins, and to the follow-up 
functional application in the classroom and home. Records of 
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the work and results attained in ten years are summed up as 
follows: 


1938 1948 
Number of speech teacheve.................... ibe Til. 
Elementary schools serviced................. air 47 
Secondary schools serviced................... ] Ar 
Rupussperepeecnieacner. vemcunas 239 2,348 
Pipils onwaltin Sista. et een 949 0) 
Number otistutterers ccna. cee 352 04 


*For radio speech 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Business Administration, which since 
1944 has been under the direction of an assistant superintendent 
directly responsible to the Superintendent of Schools, has as its 
functions the maintenance of school properties; operation of 
buildings; planning of new school houses or alterations to the 
existing school plant; and the ordering and distribution of school 
supplies, fuel, and other equipment. Included in the department 
are the Division of Supplies, the Division of Repairs and Main- 
tenance, and the Division of Operations. The complex responsi- 
bilities of the department can best be realized when it is consid- 
ered that one division of the department (Supplies) has the 
responsibility of procuring all materials—from a piece of chalk 
to the highly specialized equipment for a school radio station— 
and, at the same time, of giving the schools and the taxpayer the 
best for their money. In a period when prices and labor have 
increased many times more than the estimated budget the prob- 
lems are doubly difficult. 


Deferred Maintenance: Though no new buildings were 
added to the Newark school system during 1946-1948, an excep- 
tional amount of work was accomplished in reconditioning many 
schools. Much of the building renovation has been necessary 
because of deferment of this work during the war years and in 
the depression which preceded the war. A list of renovated 
schools is contained in the summary of department activities 
which appears in the latter part of this chapter. 


Interior Painting: Of the 68 buildings which make up 
the school system, 44 were literally transformed during the last 
two years through alterations and interior repainting. Although 
the buildings have all seen many years of service (some are over 
100 years old) those which have been repainted have now ac- 
quired a modern atmosphere, largely because of new concepts 
in the use of color and the gradual elimination of the traditional 
drab tans and browns. There is a great variety in the colors used, 
with the schemes varying from room to room. The colors chosen 
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were based on the use and location of rooms with particular 
attention being given to the exposure of the windows. A booklet 
containing recommended color samples with suggestions for their 
use was developed by the department and made available to the 
schools. The selections were made in a democratic way. Teachers 
were asked by their principals to make suggestions, and repre- 
sentatives of the Art Department also were invited to give their 
opinions. Beauty, suitability, and lighting were leading deter- 
minants in the selections made. 


Exterior Painting: In addition to the interior painting 
program, the exteriors of all schools were repainted. Here, too, 
very little painting work had been done during the war years and 
the lean years preceding. This situation threatened the school 
plant with severe depreciation which now has been halted. 


Sanitary Facilities: Modernization of sanitary facilities 
in the school buildings was also initiated. Before this program 
was started, many school buildings were saddled with the anti- 
quated plumbing facilities typical of the years in which they 
were built. When it is recalled that the schools vary in age from 
20 to over 100 years, the magnitude of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram comes into focus. An expenditure of approximately 
$174,000 during the past two years has provided a good start in 
the renovation program. The Board may well be proud of its 
accomplishments so far in this field. 


Playgrounds: Playground facilities constitute another 
area badly in need of attention. The recreation program of the 
city has been praised by educators and laymen alike, and justly 
so, but the physical conditions under which the program operated 
were often far from ideal. Outstanding among the shortcomings: 
was the poor condition of the playground surfacing. A new cork- 
asphalt surfacing was developed and put into use to provide a 
resilient, wear-resistant, and dustless surface. This surfacing is 
less abrasive, is immediately usable after rain, and requires no 
time to cure or harden after laying. It stands frost well, can be 
easily and quickly repaired, and is easy to keep clean. Children 
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playing on this surface do not track mud or grit into the building. 
Cork-asphalt surface lends itself to dancing, roller skating, and 
even to tennis playing. Most important, the cost is reasonable. 
Newark spent approximately $70,000 on this program during 
the period 1946 to 1948. Many neighboring communities have 
adopted the Newark specifications as standard and have installed 
the cork-asphalt finish in their school yards. 


Central High School Alterations: Among the more 
important building construction projects completed during the 
two-year period of this report were the projects in the Central 
High School building. These include the Board of Education 
Radio Station WBGO, the new school cafeteria, the new princi- 
pal’s office, and the new technical metals laboratory. 


Station WBGO was installed on the fourth floor of the high 
school building at an approximate cost of $80,000, including 
furniture and equipment. It occupies the former cafeteria space, 
which was inadequate for cafeteria use. The new cafeteria was 
installed at a cost of $72,933. The new office is for the accom- 
modation of the principal of the Accredited Evening High 
School, which was transferred from Barringer High School to 


Central High School in September 1946. 


A distinctive feature at Central High School is the new tech- 
nical metals laboratory which has replaced the old general metals 
shop. Besides a complete general metals course, heat treatment 
and hardening of metals is taught, together with gas, arc, and 
resistance or spot welding. New equipment includes the most 
modern types of furnaces for heat treatment, electrically con- 
trolled so as to make available temperatures up to 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Webster Junior High School: Conversion of Webster 
Street School from an elementary to a junior high school was 
an outstanding accomplishment of the two-year period, involving 
as it did many definite changes in the building. These changes 
were completed at an expenditure of $200,000. The remodeled 
building includes two shops—one for general woodwork, the 
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other for general metal work—fully equipped with the latest 
machinery. Fluorescent lighting was installed to increase accu- 
racy and to permit the maintenance of high standards of work. 
Also included in the remodeling were a new cafeteria, a gym- 
nasium, and a suite of three rooms for home economics. The 
suite is equipped for the study of foods and cooking, sewing and 
the study of textiles, and for general home-making. 


Dayton Street School: Dayton Street School, Newark’s 
first new school building since Weequahic High School was com- 
pleted in 1932, is rising after many delays. Ground was broken 
for the building in May 1948. The actual construction has been 
hampered by shortages in steel and other requisite materials, but 
it is expected that the building will be ready for use by February 
1950. The complete cost of the structure and equipment will be 
approximately $2,500,000. 


When the new Dayton Street School building was planned 
about nine years ago, it was to be a one-story structure, large 
enough to accommodate 400 pupils. So rapid has been the 
growth of the school population in that district that the present 
building is designed to meet the needs of an enrollment of 800 
pupils, including the kindergarten and grades 1 through 8 Ac- 
commodations may even be provided for a ninth grade. 


Many changes in the school plans have been made since the 
original plans were drawn, but one outstanding feature adopted 
at the beginning has remained unchanged—the school is defi- 
nitely to be a community center. The building will serve adults 
as well as children of that section of the city. It is so planned 
that when the building is in use for community purposes, it is 
possible to heat only that section which is in use. 


If the design of the school were unique at its inception, it is 
even more so now. The installation of prismatic glass blocks in 
the outside wall of each classroom, from eye level to ceiling, will 
deflect a maximum of light to the far corners of the room and 
eliminate glare, thus providing a protective safeguard of the 
pupils’ eyesight. There will also be clear-vision windows below 
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eye level so that the pupils will not have the feeling of being 
shut in. When the rooms are in use on dark days or in the eve- 
ning, diffused lighting will provide soft, glareless illumination. 


The exterior of the school will be of red brick and concrete 
and is designed to be in harmony with its surroundings. On the 
ground floor will be a cafeteria, general shop, and a home eco- 
nomics room, together with generous court space for community 
use. On the first floor will be located eight classrooms, a gym- 
nasium, auditorium, library, and an arts-and-crafts room. A 
small audio-visual room which may be used as a radio studio 
will also be on this floor. The second floor will provide 12 class- 
rooms and a soundproofed music room. 


The floors of classrooms will be finished with asphalt tile: 
corridors will have terrazzo floors. There will be built-in cabinets 
in each room and all classroom furniture will be movable. Each 
classroom throughout the building will include work space, 
where activities requiring the use of tools and paints may be 
conducted. A feature of the first grade classroom is an observa- 
tion room from which parents, student teachers, or supervisors 
may observe the classroom activities without being seen by the 


children. 


Final details of the building as they have been worked out 
represent the joint views of principals, teachers, and members 
of the supervisory staff. 


Another change that has come about during the waiting 
period of this school is a more generous provision for out-door 
play space, brought about by acquisition of additional property 
and through the ceding by the City of Newark of the northern 
end of Hanford Street. Two playgrounds will be provided—a 
large general playground, and a small one for the kindergarten 
children. These playgrounds will be paved with cork-asphalt, 
the surfacing which has proved so satisfactory in refinishing old 
school playgrounds. 


Summary: The following is a condensed listing of the 
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major projects completed by the department during the two-year 


period 1946-1948: 


INTERIOR PAINTING PROGRAM 


Interiors of 36 school buildings painted, 28 by contract 
award at a cost of $424,190. The schools were: 


Abington Avenue Madison Junior High 
Ann Street McKinley Junior High 
Arts High (partial) Miller Street 

Avon Avenue Monmouth Street 
Barringer High Montgomery Pre-Vocational 
Burnet Street _ Morton Street 
Chancellor Avenue Newton Street 
Charlton Street South Street 
Cleveland Junior High South Side High 
Elliott Street South 17th Street 
Franklin Warren Street 
Garfield Webster Junior High 
Hawthorne Avenue Weequahic High 
Lafayette Street Wilson Avenue 


Interiors of eight school buildings painted by Board of 
Education painters: 


Alyea Street Maple Avenue 
Coe’s Place Roseville Avenue 
Ivy Street Speedway Avenue 
Lawrence Street Summer Place 


EXTERIOR PAINTING PROGRAM 


Exteriors of 61 school buildings painted at a cost of 
$150,000. Temporary painters hired for the duration of the 
program to complete the project. The schools were: 


Alexander Street Maple Avenue 

Alyea Street McKinley (7th Avenue) 
Arlington Avenue McKinley Junior High 
Arts High Miller Street 


Avon Avenue Monmouth Street 
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Barringer High 
Bergen Street 
Boylan Street 
Bragaw Avenue 
Branch Brook 
Bruce Street 
Camden Street 
Central Avenue 
Central High 
Chancellor Avenue 
Charlton Street 
Cleveland Junior High 
Coe’s Place 
East Side High Annex 
Eighteenth Avenue 
Elliott Street 
Fifteenth Avenue 
First Avenue 
Fourteenth Avenue 
Franklin 
Girls’ Trade 
Ivy Street 
Lafayette Street 
Lawrence Street 
Lincoln 
Madison Junior High 


ASPHALT SURFACING PROGRAM 
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Montgomery Pre-Vocational 
Morton Street 
Newton Street 
Peshine Avenue 
Pre-Vocational School 
for Girls 
Ridge Street 
Roseville Avenue 
South Street 
South Side High 
South Eighth Street 
South 17th Street 
South 10th Street 
Speedway Avenue 
Stadium 
Summer Avenue 
Summer Place 
Sussex Avenue 
Warren Street 
Waverly Avenue 
Webster Junior High 
Weequahic High 
West Side High 
Wickliffe Street 
Wilson Avenue 


Woodland Avenue 


The surfacing program included installation of a new type 
of cork-asphalt surfacing developed in the department. Nine 
playground areas completely resurfaced and five others par- 
tially resurfaced at a cost of $70,259. The playgrounds were: 


New Surfacing Installations: 


Bergen Street 
Cleveland Junior High 
Elliott Street 
Fourteenth Avenue 
Lafayette Street 


Miller Street 

Montgomery Pre-Vocational 
Robert Treat Junior High 
West Side High 
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Surfacing Repairs: 


Bragaw Avenue South 17th Street 
First Avenue Speedway Avenue 
Lincoln 


TOILET RENOVATIONS 


Toilet and shower room alterations completed in seven 


schools at a cost of $173,984: 


Bergen Street Lafayette Street 
Bruce Street South 10th Street 
Central Avenue , Wilson Avenue 


Fifteenth Avenue 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PLAYGROUNDS 


New playground and playfield areas constructed at four 
sites: 


ATINESLTeeL Leta yor OUT Ceri alee eer $50,330 
AVON A Venue L AvoCOUNC 2 ee 21,887 
*Belmont Avenue and West Runyon 

Street«Playeorotnd ioe eer yee 


*Untermann Field 


an getters Roe 6 vet ee eee 191,667 


*Figures are approximate as projects will be com- 


pleted during 1948. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FM RADIO STATION 


New FM radio broadcasting station WBGO erected at Cen- 
tral High School. The cost, including construction, equipment, 
and furniture, amounted to $80,496. 


CAFETERIAS 


New cafeteria erected and equipped at Central High School 
at a cost of $72,934. 


Acoustical ceilings installed in the cafeteria unit at West 


Side High School at a cost of $5,720. 
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Webster Street School converted from an elementary school 
to a junior-high school. Alterations included construction, fur- 
niture, and equipment at an approximate cost of $200,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS ALTERATIONS 
Heating and Ventilating: 


Alterations of heating system at Robert 


rca tpOChOO le eee mor. loeraie Oren p bee $3,040 


Installation of hot water storage tank and 


heater in West Side High School..................... 1,968 


Boilers replaced in Monmouth Street and 
SOLEIL LES LEE GLO COOULS Sein caters koe 24,427 


Home Economics Rooms: 


Alterations completed for new home economics rooms in 
four schools: 


Lafayette Street Maple Avenue 
Madison Junior High Ridge Street 


Kindergarten Units: 


Alterations completed in four schools: 


Maple Avenue South 17th Street 
Peshine Avenue Weequahic Park Housing 
Project 
Office Units: 


Alterations completed at Central High School building for 
an office unit for the Central Evening High School at a 
cost of $1,515. 


Alterations almost completed for office unit at Cleveland 
Junior High. 


Alterations completed at South 10th Street School for new 
office for principal. 
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Gym, Health Unit, and Library: 


Alterations for new gymnasium, health unit, and library 
completed at Monmouth Street School. 


Interior Telephone System: 
New interior telephone system installed at Lincoln School. 
Shop: 


Alterations for sheet metal shop, together with furniture 
and equipment, completed at Central High School. 


New industrial arts shops completed at Charlton Street and 
Alexander Street Schools. 
Library: 


Alterations completed for new library at Elliott Street 
School and for new book room at Central High School. 
Work Orders, Purchase Orders, and Specifications: 


11,867 work orders issued 
3,216 purchase orders for contract work issued 
19 sets of specifications prepared and advertised 


The Department employed 100 mechanics classified as 


follows: 
18 carpenters 7 plumbers 
7 electricians 3 plumbers’ helpers 
4 electricians’ helpers 15 repairmen 
2 building laborers and 3 roofers 
hod carriers 1 sheet metal worker 
15 laborers 2 steamfitters 
3 mason-plasterers 3 steamfitters’ helpers 
14 painters 1 thermostat serviceman 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The home, the school, and the community are united in 
their effort to develop citizens who can participate effectively in 
the democratic way of living. Since all agencies and institutions 
in any community should share this responsibility, the Board of 
Education welcomed the opportunity to co-ordinate the activities 
of a joint committee appointed to survey the welfare resources 
of Newark. The committee included representatives of the New- 
ark school system, the Mount Carmel Guild, the Family Service 
Bureau, the Newark Welfare Council, the Jewish Children’s 
Home, the Public Library, and the Welfare Federation of New- 
ark. One of the products of this endeavor was the publication 
of a booklet entitled Newark, Our Home Town. A guide to New- 
ark’s social agencies, this booklet listed and described available 
facilities in the family services, child care, health, social plan- 
ning, and group work and recreation. In addition, the schools 
maintain close contacts with many other civic groups which aid 
in developing good citizenship ideals. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
All the children in the Newark Public Schools have, for the 


past five years, been members of the American Junior Red Cross. 
As a part of its program, the Red Cross offers its members an 
opportunity to serve others, both at home and abroad, through 
adaptable channels that are correlated with the school and the 
broadening circle of local, national, and international society. 
Through working with the American Red Cross, and getting in 
touch with pupils in foreign schools, the Newark boys and girls 
learn to extend their interest and sympathy beyond their native 
land and community and, at the same time, gain an understand- 
ing of United Nation ideals. 


Members learn first aid, accident prevention, nutrition, and 
home nursing. School chapters make clothing and toys for blind 
children and for children in war devastated countries. They 
pack gift boxes for children and prepare chests for schools 
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abroad, filling them with hard-to-get items such as washcloths, 
soap, tooth brushes, pencils, pads, and erasers. Classroom groups 
prepare correspondence albums for exchange with pupils in 
other sections of the United States and with pupils abroad; they 
produce articles ranging from bedside tables, snow suits, and 
framed pictures to soft toys for small children. In the summer, 
some of the playground groups participate actively in the Junior 
Red Cross. A new program started this year provides for the 
exchange of student art work between young people of this and 
other countries. A unique project in the Newark chapter is the 
making and costuming of 120 dolls representing countries of 
the United Nations. These dolls are circulated throughout the 
schools to help create an interest in human relations. The train- 
ing which pupils receive in working as Red Cross members adds 
to their value as citizens, and the contributions they make are of 
real worth. 
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BOY SCOUTS — GIRL SCOUTS 


For several years the schools have encouraged formation 
of school troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. At the close of 
the school year 1947-1948 there were 41 units of Boy Scouts in 
the schools including two senior units, 24 intermediate troops, 
and 14 cub packs. The work with boys is under the general direc- 
tion of the Robert Treat Council Boy Scouts of America aided 
by school principals, Parent-Teacher Associations, and other 
community groups. There were 16 units of Girl Scouts. Of 
these, 10 were intermediate troops and six for little girls, classi- 
fied as Brownies. The Parent-Teacher Association in the school 
usually takes the first step in organizing; that is, to enlist the 
interest of the principal in having such a group in the school. 
Each unit is organized by the Girl Scout Council of Newark. The 
schools give every encouragement to the boys and girls to enter 
scout groups, feeling the pupils thereby have valuable experi- 
ences which supplement the school program. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE OF NEWARK 


One of the most interesting organizations which has kept in 
touch with the schools for years is the Junior League of Newark. 
After the opening of the Board of Education Radio Station, 
WBGO, the league organized the Community Radio Institute. 
Though open to all interested persons, the institute was especially 
designed to aid the schools. The league provided an expert and 
experienced leader who had helped to organize community radio 
institutes in 40 cities in the United States and Canada. Lectures 
were given and informal discussions were held in the Board of 
Education building; no fee was charged and the entire expense 
was borne by the league. The instructions were very practical 
and included demonstrations of the use of recordings and other 
details new to the radio laymen. The institute was felt to be very 
useful to the school leaders preparing for expanded use of radio. 
Its announced purpose was: “To determine how this medium of 
public service (the school radio station) may be used to the best 
advantage by and for the community.” 


ACCIDENTS MUST NOT HAPPEN — SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS 


The league continued its interest in station WBGO by spon- 
soring Tales from Ivory Towers, a series of radio programs de- 
signed for elementary school listening. Both the institute and 
the radio programs were presented last year in place of the 
children’s plays produced by the league in several schools dur- 
ing 1946-1947 and in preceding years. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY OF NEWARK 


This arm of government, through its Police Department and 
Fire Department, works closely with the Board of Education in 
helping to make the safety programs of the schools completely 
practical. The Police Department has been-a partner with the 
Board of Education in the development of the safety patrols in 
the schools since they were first organized by the Bureau of 
Attendance in 1916. The safety patrols in the schools had a 
pupil membership of 2,396 in the school year 1947-1948. Re- 
cently the Police Department assigned additional police officers 
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to work with the patrols. The officers assist in training the pupils 
chosen to serve on the patrol. They also take part in special pro- 
grams such as the annual Court of Honor sponsored by the school 
patrol. Firemen perform a similar work by providing special 
assistance in training pupils in fire prevention measures, fire 
risks, and conduct during fire drills. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


Since 1944 the New Jersey regional office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, located in this city, has 
joined forces with the Board of Education in the organization of 
a broad educational program in the field of intergroup educa- 
tion. During this period the conference aided in organizing a 
series of institutes, participated in by the Board of Education 
and other organizations, in the area of good will and under- 
standing. The conference aided in a large measure in planning 
the programs and in providing free literature for distribution to 
those in attendance. The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and the Newark Board of Education were active in a project 
known as “Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools” ini- 
tiated by the American Council on Education. During the years 
1945 to 1948 this activity was financed wholly by the American 
Council on Education. An estimated $15,000 worth of consult- 
ant service was made available through the Newark school system 
without cost to Newark. Furthermore, the local office of the con- 
ference raised several thousand dollars during 1946 from local 
civic, religious, and fraternal organizations to subsidize scholar- 
ships for 11 Newark teachers to attend summer workshops in 
intergroup education at Rutgers University. Similar workshops 
were conducted in 1947-48. Throughout the period of its exist- 
ence, the Newark Public Schools Program of Good Will and 
Understanding has been provided with literature, speakers, and 
other program aids by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


NEWARK FILM COUNCIL 
Initial steps in the organization of the Newark Film Council 
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were taken in 1947 by the Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, 
and Radio. The council has its headquarters in the Audio-Visual 
Center of the Board of Education at 15 Lawrence Street. The 
membership of the council comprises institutions, agencies, and 
organizations using non-theatrical films of an informational 
nature in the city of Newark. At present nearly 50 churches, 
clubs and youth groups, together with the Public Library and 
the Newark Museum, are active in the use of the educational 
film in after-school hours. 


Each organization has a representative who serves in a liai- 
son capacity between his particular group and the film council. 
All members are invited to attend the weekly previews of new 
motion pictures and other audio-visual materials regularly sched- 
uled for Newark teachers. New films on juvenile delinquency, 
child care and development, family life, good will and under- 
standing, international affairs, health, medicine, psychology, and 
industrial problems and labor management are previewed in 
this way. Many of the films screened at these meetings are used 
in programs of clubs and organizations, in addition to their use 
in the schools of the city. The council also serves as a clearing 
house of information about sources of audio-visual materials 
not available locally. Bibliographies of motion pictures and 
other materials, compiled and distributed by film council mem- 
bers, extend the use of these media of information to many other 
interested groups and institutions. These lists deal with such 
vital community issues as food conservation, atomic energy and 
its implications, and our American heritage. 


Already the council has extended the use of films in adult 
education through co-operative projects involving such organi- 
zations and agencies as the Essex County Intergroup Council, 
the Police Academy, the Travelers’ Aid Society, the College Club 
of Essex County, the Newark units of the New Jersey National 
Guard, the Jewish Board of Child Guidance, the Essex County 
Tuberculosis League, the United World Federalists, and many 
churches and youth centers. 
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NEWARK MUSEUM 


Few institutions touch the life of school children as closely 
as does the Newark Museum, both through the visits of children 
to the museum and through its lending exhibits sent to the class- 
rooms. This service to pupils extends from the kindergarten 


through the high school. 


Guided tours through special exhibits at the Newark Mu- 
seum, arranged for school classes, have proved very successful. 
Renewed effort is being made to tie in such exhibits with the 
school curriculum and to make them still more useful. The 
“Early American Kitchen,” which shows the way of life of the 
early settlers, has been re-installed after an absence of several 
years. This was previously of great interest to classes, fitting in 
directly with the school study of the early days of our country. 
Here can be seen the furnishings, utensils, and crafts of the 
period. The docentry service of the museum, providing specifi- 
cally trained guides to explain the objects on exhibit, has enabled 
the pupils to see and understand much more than they otherwise 
could have seen. Such tours were conducted in 1947 for 93 
classes of Newark pupils, including 2,550 children. 


In the junior museum, in 1947, there were 14 clubs pro- 
viding after-school activities for 7,922 children. This year, the 
club program is being further correlated with classroom pro- 
crams by the offering of a Science Collectors’ Club and a Work- 
shop Club. The latter has been designed to allow children to do 
research on extra-curricular projects connected with their school 
work. The children are free to carry out their own ideas, but 
they are given needed assistance by the museum staff. In connec- 
tion with club work, the museum organizes nature study hikes 
for older pupils and provides skilled leadership. The museum 
offers consultation service to young people and teachers in its 
nature workshop and in its science department. Animals, insects, 
flowers, and plants are brought in for identification, and advice 
is given on ways and means of collecting. The study collections 
of the science department are also made available on request. 
In all clubs, programs are being co-ordinated with the intercul- 
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tural program as is emphasized in the schools, stressing the 
understanding of other peoples, and permitting first-hand con- 
tact with materials which cannot be obtained in any other way. 


The museum’s staff prepared a series of 12 radio broad- 
casts called The World We Live In, which served as an introduc- 
tion to science for young people in the schools. These were 
broadcasted over the Board of Education’s Radio Station, 
WBGO, beginning February 1948. The series was planned so 
that it might be repeated in future years. To illustrate the broad- 
casts, the science department of the museum has collected exhi- 
bitions relating to each. To them, classes have come for enrich- 
ment of the facts and ideas presented in the broadcast. In addi- 
tion to the science broadcasts, the Science Collectors’ Club in the 
junior museum has been organized, particularly for children 
who have listened to The World We Live In, to provide further 
outlets for their interests. To assist teachers in evaluating the 
degree of usefulness of the museum exhibits to the individual 
child, questionnaires are provided in the science department 
which are filled in by the student and returned to his teacher. 


Through museum exhibitions, docentry of them, the lending 
collection, the junior museum, and radio programs, the museum 
contributes to the educational program of the city and offers its 
services to teacher and student alike. 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Immeasurable service is given the schools by the Newark 
Public Library through its lending service to school libraries and 
its special service provided for pupils visiting both the main 
library and its branches. 


The ““Teen Corner” in the main building of the Public 
Library is a very successful phase of the co-operative work with 
school children and young people. The corner contains a large 
collection of books and periodicals selected to appeal to the 
interests of high-school-age young people, both for recreational 
and informational reading, and to bridge the gap between child 
and adult reading. Each of the branch libraries has a teen-age 


A BRIDGE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING —TEEN CORNER OF NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


collection but no separate department such as that at the main 
library. These collections contain books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals intended to stimulate interest in the various fields of 
study, and to assist in preparing school assignments. Vocational 
material and simple technical works form one of the most pop- 
ular sections. Young people who use the “Teen Corner” of the 
Public Library have organized a Youth Advisory Council, which 
has been in existence since the room opened several years ago. 
Nearly two dozen boys and girls of high school age, representing 
a wide variety of student interests, make up the membership. 
Youths come from every high school in the city. Among their 
activities are the planning of programs and the advertising of 
them throughout the city. Frequently the meetings are of the 
film forum discussion type. Again, they may be presentations of 
literary film classics, or they may be entirely entertaining. 


Children’s rooms in the main Public Library and in the 
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eight branch libraries contain collections suitable for elementary 
school pupils and pre-school children. The librarians assist in 
the selection and use of printed material in connection with 
school assignments, personal interests, and recreational reading. 
Programs and activities designed to encourage proper reading 
habits and acquaint children with suitable books and periodicals 
are sponsored in all of the children’s rooms. 


The Education Department, located in the main library, 
contains a comprehensive collection of 10,000 books and 130 
periodicals in the field of education. The staff of this department 
assists in obtaining and selecting materials to aid teachers and 
students of education in their professional studies. All schools 
within the city are visited regularly by library staff members. 
Talks familiarize students and teachers with the library services, 
and also enable the library to work in close co-operation with the 
school program. Considerable time is spent by staff members in 
explaining the use of reference materials and in assisting with 
book selection for students of all ages. 


Both public and private schools in Newark are supplied 
with special book collections on request. Individual teachers or 
school librarians may secure collections of instructional books 
for use in connection with classroom assignments or special 
projects. Collections of recreational reading are also sent out, 
either as special classroom libraries or to supplement the school 
library collection. There are now 62 schools availing themselves 
of this service, and approximately one and one-half books per 
pupil are supplied to Newark pupils each year by this system. 


The following statistics indicate to some extent the services 
of the Newark Public Library to the schools during the year 
ending August 31, 1948: 


BOOKS SUPPLIED CIRCULATION. VOLUMES SENT 
Classroom Libraries ................. 116,471 14,095 
Teachers’ Requests) .ci:22.- 79,417 79,417 
schooleLibraries: 4st 326,024 17,862 


Ota La pene atieen se rdette se RPA TAS Nes 111,374 
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Materials supplied, including magazines and pamphlets, to 
all schools of the city: 
ol Elementary Schools 
12 High Schools 


Gta lawless eon ne eat 63 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Naturally, because of the make-up of its membership, the 
organization most intimately in touch with the schools is the 
Parent-Teacher Association, which for years has carried on many 
and varied activities. Parent education is regarded by its mem- 
bers as a leading aim of the organization. With this in mind, 
child-study groups are organized and special speakers are 
brought in to address them. With a membership of more than 
10,000 parents and teachers at work in this city much is accom- 
plished by the association in stimulating community spirit in the 
schools. 


Outstanding in the school year 1947-1948 was the associa- 
tion’s leadership in organizing the Clean Literature Committee, 
which entered on active work in the spring of 1948. A committee 
from the Parent-Teacher Associations held several conferences 
with the Superintendent of Schools and, with his support, pro- 
ceeded to form a representative committee. An assistant super- 
intendent was appointed by the Superintendent to serve as co- 
ordinator. Initial investigation by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions showed that the task of controlling the sale of objectionable 
literature to children was enormous and that any drive must be 
planned and executed on a city-wide basis with the backing of a 
strong central organization, and with the interest and enthusiasm 
of a large number of parents. The committee consists of repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Education, the Essex County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Essex County Council of 
Churches, the Essex County Board of Rabbis, the Roman Cath- 
olic Churches, the Newark Welfare Council, the Newark Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, and the National Organization for Decent 
Literature. 
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Approximately 300 persons attended a meeting held in May 
1948 at which time a plan was drawn for the season’s work 
beginning October 1948. Under this plan each school district is 
considered a unit of action, and each elementary school principal 
is chairman of the committee in his district. The Director of the 
Department of Public Safety, the court judges, and the Newark 
News Dealers Association are supporting the movement. 


URBAN LEAGUE 


A helpful relationship has been maintained between the 
schools and the New Jersey Urban League, especially in co-oper- 
ation with the work of the Bureau of Attendance and the Depart- 
ment of Recreation. The league assists the schools in their efforts 
to maintain close touch with pupils’ homes in their counseling 
and guidance service. Eminent work has been done in fostering 
the spirit of good will and in reducing prejudices. 


WELFARE FEDERATION OF NEWARK 


Teachers and pupils of the Newark schools have always 
kept in close touch with the program of the Welfare Federation 
of Newark and have taken an active part in the annual Com- 
munity Chest Campaign. The federation provides material which 
assists teachers in presenting the purpose of the Community 
Chest program and the need for pupil participation in it. Sys- 
tematic work toward this end is carried on in the schools during 
the campaign. In 1947-1948 contributions of teachers and 
pupils in elementary and high schools and in the special schools 
again reached a new high with a total of $48,955. 


The Executive Secretary of the federation, in a letter to the 
Superintendent of Schools, commended the schools for what they 
did to aid the federation and, at the same time, praised the school 
leaders for the training which is given the city’s children in 
awakening community consciousness. 


The Secretary said in part: “My first favorable impression 
came a few weeks before I assumed my position as Executive 
Secretary of the Welfare Federation. . . . These first and favor- 
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able impressions carried through the ensuing four years. As a 
matter of fact, my impression grew greater the longer | worked 
in Newark. 


“The curriculum, crowded as it must be in today’s complex 
life, had a place for the teaching of individual responsibility to 
the community. 


“The teachers of Newark are of a high calibre. They teach 
by example. I have been impressed by the many groups who 
have gone out into the community, particularly among the public 
and private social welfare and health agencies, to learn, first 
hand, just what resources are available for the help and guidance 
of those who have lost their way. 


“Your teachers also set a great example. In the annual 
Community Chest Campaign their support of social work is evi- 
denced by a high standard of giving. I have also found many 
teachers giving hours of their time in both the campaign and in 
other works requiring volunteer service. 


66 


. of all the places I have been, Newark has impressed 
me as having one of the best public educational systems I have 
known.” 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


ANTICIPATED RECEIPTS FOR CURRENT EXPENSES 


NEWARK PUBLIC’ SCHOOLS 


1946-47 and 1947-48 


1946-47 

Estimated amount to be received from 
Stator tes mil Cpa paging eens eet a ae $1,744,839.76 
EoneVianuall rai pin tes ee 5,000.00 
Kstimated Cash Receipts:........... 290,303.00 
Estimated Federal Receipts..........  —...!.... 
Balances evil ssc ee en eee ea eae 462,817.24. 
$2,502,960.00 


Amount for City to Raise....... $9,619,500.00 


1947-48 


$1,734,527.04 
5,000.00 
489,874.00 
122,267.00 
210,000.96 


$2,561,669.00 


$13,069,816.00 
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BUDGET OF CURRENT EXPENSES 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1946-1947 and 1947-1948 


Budget 

1946-47 

Administration—General Business 

pecretary 6 Department ........:.... $50,863.00 

Mee ale Services cM aN Ds hw ese 8,650.00 
Administration of Co-ordinate 

Pei itLece see uli te ate poe Mah te oe 35,610.00 
Department of Business: 

Repair and Maintenance Div... .. . 31,184.00 

TANS OLVIRI IVi Rem Mrs! ol halls & 39,168.00 
TEC OLLOUSCS Vth. Sages eee, tis 48,748.00 
Operation and Maintenance of Depts. 

PES LOLC ELOUSES onan int Losttie a 9,561.00 
eI (OSTATO SL TUCKS et ee ae hil,» 19,275.00 
BENG Te LIX PENSES ot how ak ecg sh Ween! 34,837.00 

$277,896.00 


Administration—Educational 


Superintendent of Schools Dept...... $106,778.00 
Reference and Research............. 18,465.00 
$125,243.00 


Instruction—Su pervisory 


Supervisors’ Salaries and Exp........ $369,181.00 
Non-Teaching Principals’ Salaries 
Hurd EUR qf ORgeey oe geben CMG ae area care 275,375.00 
Principals’ Clerks’ Salaries and Office 
Peer gr OWA sake Ae calc ko 217,830.00 
$862,386.00 


Instruction—Proper 


MeACKErS (alariGd: Venice ae Peale hi es $6,375,139.00 
ULEL GEOL Btn] [took War os Ae Pa etn a ae ee 73,900.00 
TAIT CHLON OUP PLLeS (se, fot ie Gee ay 139,500.00 
iirerc lex DeYSeR UROne a. ka Ol AEs 22,510.00 


$6,611,049.00 


Budget 
1947-48 


$60,257.00 
10,635.00 
38,500.00 
27,671.00 
30,070.00 
39,310.00 
9,535.00 
22,650.00 
97,937.00 


$296,565.00 


$162,166.00 
20,755.00 


$182,921.00 


$424,620.00 
293,075.00 
219,750.00 


$937,445.00 


$7,173,685.00 
84,960.00 
169,070.00 
33,835.00 


$7,461,550.00 
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Budget 
1946-47 
Operation 
Janitors oalaries 2a) ee ee eee oe $705,684.00 
Janitors sup plicsae ec nei ee 39,850.00 
| ss) hevaarrae nme eetl ats tae Eats tr Abts Ri EMS UE syle Ie 188,025.00 
Light, Water, and Power............ 88,944.00 
Other iixpenseso: 9 2 26,763.00 
$1,049,266.00 
Co-ordinate Activities 

Bureau‘of-A ttendance ese eee $84,210.00 

Bureau of Health Education and 
DELVICE: aii. mie Mine ta ct: SRLS yb 173,435.00 
Bureau of Child Guidance........... 30,725.00 
$288,370.00 


Auxiliary Agencies 


Libraries—Magazines, ete. .......... $4,700.00 
Recreational Activities .>°7...57..0.. 309,678.00 
Newark School Stadium............. 19,558.00 
School-bunches. \i ee ree 14,750.00 
Gateteriag warty suk Meee oak en ene been 285,793.00 
‘Trananortation’ .249 Geese te: 69,691.00 
Child?Gare, Centers eneue ste 37,319.00 
$741,489.00 
Fixed Charges 
Pension vee eu ct Webs ee ea cae an $60,200.00 
TnsiiFance 5,5 pela we aac ee oe ee 44,271.00 
Otherthixpenkeswere peta 2 aes 197.00 
$104,668.00 
Total—Current Expenses ...... $10,060,367.00 
Maintenance 
Grounds 6 Rit ieee ae ea cel $27,354.00 
Buildinve ss fice Cees she eee ee 412,722.00 
Educational Equipment ............. 95,050.00 
Other Expenses 24s a ee 3,000.00 


Total—Repairs and Replacements $538,126.00 


Budget 
1947-48 


$790,305.00 
49,030.00 
217,340.00 
88,340.00 
29,255.00 


$1,174,270.00 


$91,122.00 


190,128.00 
38,617.00 


$319,867.00 


$5,425.00 
378,882.00 
29,371.00 
27,625.00 
912,126.00 
69,665.00 


$1,023,094.00 


$73,865.00 
37,502.00 
9,000.00 


$116,367.00 


$11,512,079.00 


$31,908.00 
734,232.00 
158,129.00 

3,900.00 


$927,769.00 
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Budget 
1946-47 
Capital Outlay 
PteraUlOis ese eats 1k ig hh, eed $163,412.00 
Furniture and Equipment........... 97,730.00 


Total—Alterations and Equipment $221,142.00 


Library 
STH LEE SS sa Aiea Ou ee a eee $105,400.00 
| EECEL Sh ce a led le gl ea BSsct 0.00 
CTY LITECE, Gil 0 SARGERAS On 2k irene eee 6,340.00 
{8 e120 ALT Wg oe gee aa $125,515.00 


Manual Training 


BUMeUNIFOrs AlAries Pl) welds. pa oP ay. $19,770.00 
Merchers malaries) oe. cde Po. 559,100.00 
Supplies—Supervision.............. 100.00 
PaO DC Lamia lel ered. Whe 48,940.00 

Repairs and Replacements— 
Sf Lap OVC 7 OLR 1 OS 2a) PN PEA a A es 5,600.00 
Rewalauipment 2.725) 0. 2): 15,800.00 
Total—Manual Training ........ $649,310.00 

Miscellaneous 

Contingent Salary Adjustments...... $528,000.00 
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Budget 
1947-48 
$285,644.00 
126,400.00 


$412,044.00 


$130,250.00 
16,005.00 
9,915.00 


$151,770.00 


$20,910.00 
981,700.00 
150.00 
38,170.00 


34,973.00 
19,920.00 


$715,823.00 


$1,912,000.00 


WOTHIGBUAEL a med ei ey $12,122,460.00 $15,631,485.00 
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ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1947-1948 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT | 


Boys Girls Total 
LAG Fie ORE eo a eee ep ane e020 29,478 59,103 
AT ee a Oe eek ae ae ge 29,500 29,656 59,156 
Increases) Bacar Gn Gare 125 ree pe 
Decrease@4rn (ss Aas ee = a 178 oo 
Senior Junior Girls’ 
High High Grammar Primary Kinder- Special Trade 
Schools Schools Grades Grades = garten Schools School 
94S ree 12,087 3,069. 1407537 16.233 8,438 2,061 142 
TOATS ee 123792 2,739 16,048 18,007 7,484. 1,961 tes 
Increase nok 650 ie 226 954. 100 17 
Decrease 705 owe 1,295 ae 
AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 

Senior Junior Special Schools 

High High Elementary Ince. Girls’ Trade 
Schools Schools Schools School Total 
L946 ewes DIES TO 3,287 DeES 1,934 54,249 
LOAS ee 12097 2,073 37,649 2,018 94,331 
Increase . 714 69 an age 
Decrease 781 Ls aie 84 82 

AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 

Senior Junior Special Schools 

High High Elementary Ine. Girls’ Trade 
Schools Schools Schools School Total 
1948s. .*. .10;219 2,945 33,756 1,691 48,611 
1947). 7.1,.10,876 2,306 33,838 1,760 48,780 


Increase al 639 
Decrease 657 a 


B 69 169 
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PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE 

Senior Junior Special Schools 

High High Elementary Ine. Girls’ Trade 

Schools Schools Schools School Total 
PAG: Mates 5 90.4 90.1 89.5 Oded 89.6 
ON imei ts 4:7, 89.9 89.6 89.9 87.2 89.8 
Increase ) ai ol . 
Decrease ee Lip A ig 


NUMBER OF DAYS SCHOOLS WERE ACTUALLY IN SESSION 


DAG t siiee eek ag ays 187 
LOA eee Re Sat 188 
Decrease... ... 1 


NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDANCE 


On Roll Present Absent 
LAGS 0 ot here 10,135,923 9,085, 78114 1,050,142 
LT: NGL a a 10,180,003 9,139,503 1,040,500 
“S EVCTR ERNEST a A Ree ae 9,642 
PICCTEASE2 4.06. be. 44,0791, ORLA, gem ae ten. ig eee 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
No. of Pupils Neither No. of No. of 
Times Absent nor Tardy During Sessions Pupils 
Tardy the Year Truant Suspended 
CRS eae 85,164 a2 11,160 10 
1M ferme tea 84,633 1,064 18,0304 12 
Increase 1,531 408 aa i 
Decrease 6.87014 2 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
Special Special Tchr. 
Senior Junior Schools & Supr. Not 
High High Elementary Inc. Girls’ Otherwise 
Schools Schools Schools Trade School Ine. Total 
BE Fah Sao ee as 605 185 1,290 152 1% 2,407 
Oe ase 624. 144 1,288 148 167 oer 
Increase at Al 2 4 8 36 
Decrease 19 
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Men Women Total 
LOAG is 4 esis Ae OS van eres 593 1,814 2.407 
AAS 7 CET Won lt hiyatie We ened tieny tre 584 Lerou PVE 
Inérease =. (Auth Lae Se ae 9 Da 36 


AGGREGATE ANNUAL SALARIES 


. Men Women Total 
194 GS ear ee $2,640,275.00 $7,166,487.50 $9,806,762.50 
LOA et sete 2,393,645.00 6,471,889.00 8,865,534.00 
Increase ...... $246,630.00 $694,598.50 $941,228.50 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES 


Men Women Total 
1948 ee ee he ae $4,444.91 $3,952.83 $4,074.27 
POAT Se Coen ey aha 4,098.70 3,620.64 5, hace 
Increasececw. ee core $346.21 $332.19 $335.90 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED — 1947-1948 


Boys Girls Total 

4. Years Of age ra) Mian) Gertie 1,146 1,189 2,939 

seVeare Ol aver Pinigt re tent 2,604 2,545 5,149 

O*vyears' Ol agers, age ds 2,418 2,405 4,823 

TONGATS: Ol AVERR. Ci ar ne ees 2,246 2167 4,413 

OFVEATS Of° a Seka. peer eer wes 20.12 2,004. 4,016 

OCVCALsPON Ale Wambo css iret, 2,168 2,036 4,204 

lOsvearscoltwacem yc) ao eee ek 2,090 2,076 4,166 
Lisyearsvotr aires iot' ou) Gan Bey 1,986 2,000 3,986 
l2iyears -ofvave a her ee 2,096 2.023 4,119 
13" yearstofiagec.y sate ei eerie 2,149 Dd GaP 4,301 
As yéarstobtagesuy scarce 4 ee ee DOA 2,198 4,479 
lS yearstofiave' sy nice. c cc canes 2,439 2,442 4,881 
1G-vearstoMaves; (6r 2. eae 1,952 2,186 4,138 
Lis years olfage. 7) a hae 1,388 1,514 2,902 
LSzyears: ofvawe mucin athe 024 483 1,007 
L9cyedrs Ollape ss ese a eee 93 22 145 
20ivears(anid Ovens +e ae 33 6 39 


Oca Lic tn tel Al ee ae 29,625 29,478 59,103 
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ENROLLMENT BY GRADES — 1947-48 


Boys Girls Total 

| SSA ET 2y ei) see eo 4,261 4,177 8,438 
LOVE gp Ql) SR Re ae an 2,594, 2,553 5,147 
Seater 00h ie eI eh a ce ea es pare 2,203 4,530 
TE OE TRI PL - Ee eae al Oana ea ie 2,182 2,059 4,241 
PeCVUL ELT meeeraeM UNS, EATS eh Sh oe at oo 2,080 4,315 
SW Rl gc. Rg a a a 2,033 2,002 4,035 
Sabra d by. ON SRI SiR vet een ee ae Sa 2,072 2,014 4,086 
EV ET LiMn itt ye hak en te ve ae 2,051 1,953 4,004. 
SPD CUD OY 04S eat dc GE SnD ae 1,999 2,066 4,065 
ENSTICLIMOD ete ie itt cen 2 ya Esys) 2.196 4,351 
TIL Memon ert ei? nw foe ak 1,815 DALES! 3,948 
ES PENICSLOTA aga repel PR ae a Ree 1,347 1,659 3,006 
VP Ett Kieren et ey ila ey Oh 1,226 1,500 2,726 
ost rautate: chek he. 8 iy 8 
ayy a CTE OOS A eee 100 eee 100 
ESIC LEE ce oe GON 889 462 1,351 
ECORI Re UL es i De Sere a ae 42 38 80 
Te Es Ra she igen a ea 13 8 21 
Siont, Conservation”, «.4.....0:... 20 16 36 
GTM rete cae eee Ae os) 4, 80 69 149 
LIPS 1 St ST OR) eal Oe a Se ete 167 147 314 
PeIG LAC Ghee 1s. elk, Be dissctn s Oe ae 142 142 
RIV IEECENT toby Fn ook 9 i 10 
Berta lien caterer ie 2 29,625 29,478 59,103 


Pupils enrolled who have attended public schools in other 
districts in the State during the present school year... ... 310 


Number of pupils below high school transported within the 
district for whom transportation is paid by the district.... 1,786 


Number of high school pupils transported within the district 


for whom transportation is paid by the district.......... 189 
Number of high school pupils transported from other dis- 
tricts for whom transportation is paid by other districts. | 2 
Number of pupils below high school transported from other 
districts for whom transportation is paid by other districts 34 
Otten beretranisD OL Oa len tM nig ee ete ei) 2,031 


fatal berrotrdayestrans ported weet ee ee 289,252 
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TEACHERS’ LENGTH OF 


SERVICE IN NEW JERSEY GRADUATES OF 
One year or less.......... 107 Trenton State Normal .. 36 
Dol Y GALS tcc iat iene ese 153 Montclair State Normal... 166 
SAV CATB se SE Ne eee ae 78 Newark State Normal.... 647 
5 DLV CAL Berek Wate lie nee 220 Glassboro State Normal. . 9 
LO-LAey ears saya ae 299 Newark City Normal.... 127 
Lae LOSVears scares ss) wanda, 323 Paterson State Normal... 4 
20-24 Wears oe eee 389 Jersey City State Normal. 16 
Dos IRVEaTaa we we 345 Other;Normals 2 ee 118 
S03 44 earse mira hot hae 284 Other: Colleves7 =e 1,194 
oD Yeats and OVetLe Ae 209 ‘All others 33. 90 
Ota eee Hot. 5 eee led 2,407 Total. 84.2 eee 2,407 


Of the above Normal School Graduates 402 are also graduates 
of New Jersey State Teachers Colleges. 


Number of teachers who attended summer schools for six 
weeks or more in:'the summer of 1947.7. -)- 7. iin 


Number of teachers who attended extension classes in 1947-48. 467 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Report of playground attendance and other activities con- 
ducted in the playgrounds during the year ending June 30, 1948: 


PLAYGROUND ATTENDANCE 


Actual Average 
No. of No. of No.on Counted Daily 
Days Open Playgrounds Register Attendance Attendance 


Class “A” Playfields 306 2 1,970 .172,605 963 
Class “A” Playgrounds 306 10 9,054 1,129,877 3,612 
Class “B” Playgrounds 306 2 13,371 2,099,879) Sele 
Class “D” Playgrounds 52 (fs -paee 195,709 eaten 

Lotaleteen or ae a 48 24,395 3,558,070 15,173 
Model Airplane Instruction (88 Sessions)... . . 2,921 


Grand Total Actual Counted Attendance. 3,560,991 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
REPORT OF ANNUAL STATISTICS 


The Superintendent submits the following interpretative sup- 
plement to the report of Annual Statistics for the school year end- 


ing June 30, 1948: 


I. SUMMARY—ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


Total Average Average Per Cent 
Enrollment Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
1947-48 .... 59,103 54,249 48,611 89.6 
1946-47 .... 59,156 54,331 48.780 89.8 
Decrease | ah 82 169 sy 


Il. DECREASE IN TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE 
ENROLLMENT 


Decrease in Total Enrollment for Five Years 


(over previous year) 


JAY Bs ho FTO gee TR tee ARS, ae pg ee ey en i 3,698 
OA AeA iepetaic haar tinea NK ee St) a tay Che te. 2,/01 
BAG 1 Oar OAM ME CaM ME a ot fie ANE. I! ec, 1,343 
| EL ASEAN tes oe Sah a Ret oe RACER RR 403 
OAS are tile rei ha eae Mcca Sk eM aS 53 


Decrease in Average Enrollment for Five Years 
tw) 


(over previous year ) 


BIA Atere en eset Na, tate SIRES Ste ete A rahe ns 3,144 
UA Ch De OMe ec Rte a eR Ran aa 2,230 
BOA) Meo eae A, cc ee eth ee, aera re a ee LTD, 
TI tee Marcle Actane Silica OMNES eM RR Ge) yy 249 
DA [ees IA seo eat ttt laren a nike, ahahe aT 82 


Newark appears to be reaching the point where the school 
population decrease is leveling off. Studies by the Newark Central 
Planning Board (1946) indicate that Newark may expect a con- 
tinued drop until 1950, after which an expected gradual increase 
in enrollment may be looked for. This estimate is based upon a 
number of conditional factors. Indications from the above data 
are that Newark may reach an upward trend as early as the school 


year 1948-1949, 
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It. NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
1947-48 1946-47 


Total number of “teachers” employed. . . 2,407 Pe Sil 


(This number accounts for every certificated employee below 
the level of Superintendents and includes teacher-clerks, labora- 
tory assistants, and recreation teachers. ) 


CLASSIFICATION OF ALL TEACHER PERSONNEL 
FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1948 


Classification Men Women ‘Total 
Principalspee 2 ahs een a ae a aie id 42 
Directors, Supervisors, Asst. Supervisors.... 12 18 30 
Kindervartentvne Sia a remanie ae eee x 126 126 
Gradess#to.8.inclusive, oo. lee ai 900 937 
Junior High—Grades 7 to 9, inclusive ... . 63 90 Lag 
High School—Grades 9 to 12, inclusive.... 297 300 597 
Onreraded (ceed a0 esc ayaa re ee Ce anes 3 ] 6 
Binet, cee) ee Sie CASI ET oc eh need 17 a4 71 
Dea Bl oh A RIS Behe se cote £5 cent aie ote ane Me 1p 14 
Braille sic bits nee Wace verge th ony ele are re an ae a o 
SichtiC onservatloneaee Wr ee ae ee he 4 4 
Grip plediGlassessus 27 uG ie ae ee eat 3 18 21 
Bedside or Home Instruction............. Y 9 9 
Opens tig er at Pea eae ie ee iy 8 8 
Convaléscentec venous Fa ee oe ae ae ey ] 1 
Speechelmprovementm ease teal ee ees ie ll ll 
Girls Trad eis Water ee leone setae een rane Be tp. 2 
Clerks Watencs crcntagt SNC ta aint eke ey ite ed 77 WY 
TaN og NER hate yenge LIU rma a A Seely aC Ns ANA Ad “i 34 34 
Home Bcanomicsarsge ae eee ee ie 24 24 
Masi G28 Sits ee 1 ea. ae te aCe nanan e a 11 11 
Music—Itinerant—Accompanists ......... a 3 3 
Music—Itinerant—Instrumental .......... .. 6 6 
Physicalsiidutation cere ee eee ae 35 15 50 
Printing sehen oan eae Vea ieee 3 %. 5, 
Corrective. Gymnastices . 0)..5.0 00... -- Mm, fi 7 
ManualsEraining ie. pa oie ue ee ee 32 ce 32 
Research Department) yess fe ee ee ] ] 
BirietsDepartinentaey iene le en eee ] 1 2 
Artt Workshop) Weta ees oe a lee ] ] 2 
Psychologistsijt sist oie ae ae > 4 4 
Visiting = eachersiaiy \hvneete eae one Oe 4 4 
Healthwic.niSly oto ree eee eee te 2 
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Classification Men Women Total 
MrOrarianes Plem:)in ei eee PL 2 2 
PRM Tse LINCLATIC) ere eee. ey had en pe 8 10 
mibearytandsVisualisAids oo) 227s. he 2 ce, 2 1 3 
Radio Station (plus 1 Supervisor 

included above) ......... 4 A 5 
Administrative Assistant (Fine Arts School)... 43 0 
Pincement, COUNSELON 1 ku uses ee os ] 1] 
Necreavion Department). 20. 0. 45 34 19 

ROU REPEL Mtoe te tee Mae et Leth Pye 593 1.814 2.407 


Inclusion of Recreation Teachers 


In Newark the community recreation program is charged to 
education; consequently, the entire staff of the recreation depart- 
ment is charged as “teachers.” The complete staff of the recreation 
department consists of 4 supervisors and 79 teachers, or a total of 83. 


The unique situation of charging community recreation to the 
educational bill of Newark should be kept in mind in interpreting 
the data of this report. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY ORGANIZATION 


Senior Junior Spec. Tchrs. 
High High Elementary Special and 
Schools Schools Schools Schools Supervisors Total 
1947-48 ...... 605 185 1,290 152 175 2,407 
TOA eA te 624. 144. 1,288 148 167 Maes aE 
Increase ... 4] 2 4 8 36 
Decrease ... 19 


The average enrollment of pupils decreased 82, while the 
number of teachers increased by 36. The net increase of 36 
teachers as of June 30, 1948 over those reported for June 30, 1947 
was due to the following position increases and decreases: 
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CLASSIFICATION INCREASE AND DECREASE AS OF JUNE 30, 1948 
OVER THE PREVIOUS YEAR’S REPORT 


Increase Decrease 

Directors, Supervisors (Radio Supervisor).... 1 
Kindergarten sss) ete ee ieee eee seals - 
Gradésl-toi8, inclusive (23. 30) oye CEL 18 
Junior High—Grades 7 to 9, inclusive ..... .. 41 
High School—Grades 9 to 12, inclusive ...  .. Paps 
Deak iy ap ereiaten eaes eote Tar ree ee eae Ce une a 
Crippled! Glasses ange. eet ee ee ee 1 
Bedside or Home Instruction ..........°.... 1 
Téachér-Glerks 35 ie cow oe ee es een, Me 
FG re Ne einige ROM Coe SN PEL beh RON eea ty «Lol Le! A. 
Mirsie. ie ae care eet Che 957. od Ciera aes Maan 2 
Music—Itinerant—Instrumental ............. 3 a 
PhysrealjEducattonowcs sia ae ee ee ee 2 
Prmtin oes ence oor aor alte oat eet 1 
Manuals lrainino 2 e209 6 tore en ; if 
Dibrariatis sCltimerant base ee ee 1 
Library, Visual Aids and Radio (Radio station) 3 4 
Administrative Assistant (Fine Arts School)... . 1 
Recreation Department) ee 4, 

CL Ota See eee Aart eke es eee 81 45 

Netsmncrease iki ou, ua a ee ee 36 


The decrease of 18 teachers in grades | to 8 and of 22 teachers 
in the senior high schools, and the increase of 41 teachers in the 
junior high schools were due largely to school reorganization re- 
sulting from the opening of Webster Junior High School and the 
removing of the 9th grade classes in Central and West Side High 
Schools. The increase of 18 kindergarten teachers was due to in- 
creased enrollments. 


The net increase in the number of positions on a city-wide 
basis is accounted for as follows: 


Radio station a1 see ee A 
1 Supervisor 
1 Station Manager 


2 Teachers 
speciale ducationG 2g a. ee ee 4 
Recreation.) peel oe eee ee ee 4 
Kindérgarténot cin en eG or cee 18 
Other’ Classroom) eacheéers?. 4.0.00 4 ee 6 
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IV. CLASS SIZE — ALL SCHOOLS 


A. Average Class Size Based on Average Enrollment 


1947-48 1946-47 


INIMOeLcarien® oar ) 2 ect 24.1 24.5 
Wilementary wa. ee Pe eee 34.1 34.3 
LOC: Lin vires tte. ate ae 28.8 27.8 
PeniGr toh paweee ae Pe, 27.9 28.4 
SY SECT Oe pane), aah had Bb Reet 13.8 14.6 


B. Average Class Size Based on Average Attendance 


1947-48 1946-47 


Nandercvarien tree. eataon ste 2 19.2 19.8 
PEMentaLye weed ean urns: alll al 31.3 
PUITNIORS LION ee ent ee eee as ek Psy th 29.0 
PGtlOrae ll Oe ener Apr ts i | Ze PASI) 
DP EClile early Cope cy hE oe. 1271 Lee 


Note: The average class size recommended by education authorities 
for securing the best results is: 


Elementary School —30 pupils in average enrollment 
Secondary School —25 pupils in average enrollment 


V. ACTUAL ORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(GRADES 1-8) 1947-48 


No. of Average Average Average 
Classes Daily Daily Class Size 
School (Apr. 48) Attendance Enrollment + 

“Abington Avenue ....... 29 880 938 32.3 
Alexander Street ........ 24 765 834 34.7 
APIO LEE ET plies 2) rhe. 32 1,019 1,109 34.6 
AVONVAVENUG! 2). othe... 28 870 954 34.1 
Herren otract=— Geico #k 32 1,034 1,128 aby 
*Bragaw Avenue ......... 25 796 876 35.0 
PMETIC UL Cetiewains sy hss 13 388 429 33.0 
leamocrstreeti co vy oe cas 16 469 504. 31.5 
Central Avenue ......... ea | 662 122 34.4 
Chancellor Avenue ...... 1 545 612 36.0 
Mhariton street... -..2 32 992 1,070 33.4 
Woe saltlaCHe eset tr oe 5 141 159 31.8 
Eighteenth Avenue ...... 23 7PAl 782 34.0 
EVMsOthOLrCC Gite fn 18 585 633 35.2 


Fifteenth Avenue ....... 26 785 864. ye 
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No. of Average Average Average 
Classes Daily Daily Class Size 
School (Apr. 48) Attendance Enrollment sf 2 
HirsteAVenuew eae ee 15 495 537 35.8 
Fourteenth Avenue ...... 16 525 566 35.4 
Franklin Aerie eee 25 761 830 3332 
Garheld cate ha hs see 20 603 661 33.0 
*Hawkins Street ......... 25) 746 822 32.9 
Hawthorne Avenue ...... 10 304 339 33.9 
Tvyo trees res ere 12 381 409 34.1 
Lafayette Street ......... ma 859 941 34.8 
Lincolna eee 14 425 470 33.6 
McK inlevere sen eae 24 785 864 36.0 
MadisOnves ee hs 14 A471 S11. 36.5 
*Maple Avenue .......... 28 846 960 34.3 
aiViillerotrect anes 30 969 1,058 3555 
Monmouth Street ....... 18 548 593 32.9 
Mortomotrectass +) ae 28 869 965 34.5 
Newton: Street }......... 28 860 947 33.8 
Oliver Strects.e. he 23 705 759 33.0 
*Peshine Avenue ......... 29 871 965 3355 
Ridge Streetytire 2) 3 ae 14 436 480 34.3 
Roberts réates es 19 580 637 ae hs 
Roseville Avenue ........ 9 266 288 32.0 
South Mireenw ea ee 12 360 403 DOL0 
South Eighth Street... .. 24 713 795 Sebel 
South Seventeenth Street. 24 736 802 33.4 
South Tenth Street....... 16 495 533 ooLe 
Speedway Avenue ....... 4 116 E25 31.2 
Summer Avenue ........ 16 506 559 34.9 
Summer Place .......... 6 182 201 33.5 
Sussex “Avenue: ea oo. 5 LS 479 She 34.5 
Warrenstreet 2) iBI 334 370 33.6 
Waverly Avenue ........ 13 A27 463 35.6 
Wilson Avenue ......... 19 601 661 34.8 


Total for 47 Elementary 
Schools (Grades 1 
througheo eee oa eres 929 28,906 31,645 34.1 


* Platoon Schools 
**Based on Average Daily Enrollment 


1947-48 1946-47 
Average Class Size—Elementary Schools 34.1 34.3 


In addition there was one class of Grade 1B pupils in the Wee- 
quahic Park Project with an average daily enrollment of 11. 
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Observation on Elementary School Data 


1 


The average class size in the elementary schools for 1947-48 was 
34,1 in daily enrollment, which showed a decrease in average 
class size of .2 pupil per class over the previous year. 


. If one teacher had been withdrawn from each of the 47 elemen- 


tary schools, the average class size would have jumped from 34.1 


Osos a: 


. During the past few years, the average class size has been reduced 


from 36.5 to the present average size of 34.1. This has been a 
commendable and progressive accomplishment of which the 
Board should be proud and a gain which the Board should strive 
to preserve. 


VI. CLASS SIZE — SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. Average Class Size by Subjects—Based on Average Daily 
Enrollment 


Senior High Schools 


Subject No. of Classes No. of Pupils Average Class 

|S aifid biG a Phe CUR ie 412 11,838 28.7 
(Commercials, G0). 4.09 10,762 ZOE 
Waneiia pesmi uie tts Lie 4,418 25.0 
Mathematics ........ oA 5,941 27.4 
Social Studies ....... 288 8,806 30.6 
SCIENCES HE hccbc iis oe O31 6,598 28.6 

otal ua. ss 1,734 48,363 27.9 


Briglishe tno on: 122 shape 29.1 
(Onimercialpes 9.2) 45 Retin 29.2 
Panguagesen ae re A2 1,064 29:3 
Mathematics ........ LS 3,040 26.9 
BOCaIEStUUIeR a ee 62 2,015 5 Paes, 
SCICNCES Hi. sux deen co + 74, 2,185 29.5 
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B. Average Class Size by Schools—Based on Average Daily 


Enrollment 


Senior High Schools 


ACTER Ane hts Es eM pl i a ae ee 28.7 
Barrin genie obi eae tes ity 3a ee Rah oe cette 29.8 
Gen tra lyn ec tila aCe tet nce arn See 26.8 
Fiasts Sid ete ite pth iy Ss va eae an ae ce 27.4 
POU sides = hss ile oat thee Od ee en 27.8 
Weequialie 2 cls ot Sep oh caer rar ee 27.9 
WCSEE SIGE ara. te, sepia races Lhe al taaatete ate ear 27.8 
ALLSentor “ili chiens one te eke eee ee oe 29 


Junior High Schools 


Gléveland inj nh. tera eae ee cet ed eee 31.0 
Tey yin ep hee saree ne Paty oon rag AS 
Madison’ (20a oe Se CR ik ree aa 24.5 
MecKunley3 ces 30 a ee ee ee ZO 
Robert? Create. 23 ees ee eee DAG AR, 
Weebsterige so 00 sation Sibe ut 0 en ee cee eee 31.8 
ALL union Sho eee ae ee ee eee 28.8 


VII. PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


(a) 


(b) 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO BASED ON AVERAGE DAILY ENROLLMENT 


1947-48 


Based on entire number of certified per- 
sonnel employed by the Board and in- 
cluding the recreation department (2407) 1 to 22.5 


(Excluding the recreation department). . 1 to 23.3 


Based on the actually assigned “teachers” 
to the schools (including principals, 
teacher-clerks, itinerants, and teachers of 


special. subjects) se ite ee eke ae mletOnacs 
Elementary pupil-teacher ratio......... 1 to 29.2 
Secondary pupil-teacher ratio.......... 1 to 18.5 


Special school pupil-teacher ratio... ... . 1 to 12.7 


1946-47 


1 to 22.9 
L-to 23.4 


1 to 24.2 
1 to 29.3 
1 to 19.1 
1 to 13.6 
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There are several indexes of pupil-teacher ratio, but the one 
that is most meaningful, as far as immediate instruction is con- 
cerned, is the ratio between the actual classroom teacher and the 
number of pupils enrolled in the class. This is the average class size. 
It indicates whether the instructional groups are too large or too 
small for the particular subject being taught. 


In addition to the classroom teacher, the modern school re- 
quires many other instructional and supervisory services. In the 
high schools these services include a principal, vice-principal, guid- 
ance counselors, laboratory assistants, pianists, department heads, 
teacher clerks, and teachers on special part-time assignment, such 
as Class advisers, assembly teachers, the faculty director of athletics, 
the faculty adviser of school publications, the student counsel ad- 
viser, and the school treasurer. Many similar services are required 
in the elementary schools. 


In the high school each pupil’s day is seven class periods in 
length while the teacher’s day is five periods, excluding study hall. 
Therefore, one and two-fifths teachers is required for each 7-period 
per day group. While the average class size in senior high schools is 
27.9, the pupil-teacher ratio is reduced by the additional services 
and the number of classes per teacher to 18.5. 


Although the size of the average class may be within approved 
limits, the fact remains that many classes are overloaded while 
others are small. According to the School Law of New Jersey, the 
maximum number of children to be taught in classes for the blind 
and deaf is eight, in other special classes the number allowed is 
fifteen. In the case of home instruction, a teacher meets five chil- 
dren per week. 


While a definite class size is aimed for in school scheduling, it 
is frequently impossible to hold to that size because there may be 
too few pupils for one class of the desired number, or there may be 
more than enough pupils for one class but not enough for two. In 
advanced classes of certain subjects, such as the modern languages, 
the number of survivors of the subject may be much lower than the 
desired class number. In some fields, such as industrial arts or 
advanced commercial work, the approved maximum enrollment is 
lower than that recognized for certain of the other school subjects. 
Reasons such as these make it necessary to keep in mind types of 
educational! offerings when analyzing class size and teacher load. 
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BONDED INDEBTEDNESS AND SINKING FUND 
NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1929-1930 to 1947-1948 


School Year Bonded Indebtedness Sinking Fund 

1929-1930 $20,172,200. $3,422,401 .58 
1930-1931* 21,663,200. 3,663,626.85 
1931-1932 Ate 263-2,00; 4,419,248.80 
1932-1933 20,458,200. 4,459,194.85 
1933-1934 19,883,200. 4,528,751.99 
1934-1935 19,432,200. 4,844,067.76 
1935-1936 L9.03.15200: 2,121] 009810 
1936-193% 18,630,200. 0,421,925.61 
1937-1938 18,207,200. 9,¢00,376.49 
1938-1939 ie O.200: 6,021,464.31 
1939-1940 cats i iePANOY 6,348,454.27 
1940-1941 16,898,200. 6,688,254.38 
1941-1942 16,394,200. 6,870,104.97 
1942-1943 13.9775200: 7,113,882.08 
1943-1944 14,347,200. 6,156,427.12 
1944-1945 13,086,700. 2,006,112.97 
1945-1946 10,710,700. 4,180,529.47 
1946-1947 9,604,700. 3,110,616.10 
1947-1948 Oi 25, (00: 352025 Lek eee 


* Date of last bond issue for school purposes June 1, 1931 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ENROLLMENT BY ESSEX COUNTY 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1946-1947 and 1947-1948 


(Current Expense Basis) 


Cost Per Pupil in 
Average Daily Enrollment 


School District 1946-47 
SPCTERUN AL Cement xa ie a heck ere er a Ie $284.56 
“uheveinel Buhne Ser 25 Sa beatae! cesethe tse neti bead 276.91 
‘Gene UREN RPS GRts cha Gig CIRGIE apse aie secre me 299.48 
South Orange-Maplewood ..............eee eee 245.36 
ENING) BW ar Sao Snake ceo agin ce ERS lls) 
CADE AE oh WRrae aS ie iets Sate ne m2 ZOO 
Beaune en st ny ek ee 224.93 
Ome OLAS Cue eater ie he feat eS 231.90 
is caushl COOIENCE(STO Tae ten ba sce even ane ai ent 241.54 
rrrein Welly een ys SE el eet PAS 32 
Beret meee meen te eS Tee PBA says 
ror OllelOwnship sere... ee: 219.03 
1 DUGDALE SR cleat alte Leah ae Rens em OCS 210.14 
| ETT HY CO) ge Saath cle er Pan aN oae Rn Da 192.64 
RSS AT Che te no Y. SA de oat ol 191.98 
iat LES os Si a ae ese eae DOA 
Tio at Ole mere a ae ime eet 196.60 
|RSS WU 2a Se Nes ae ee So aaa oe 176.80 
Oral cea tie et enn Vag a SORT 198.21 
CPP OU BSW g et Ste arc enna mya aa Ps 201.54 


1947-48 


$327.33 


293,93 
296.15 
210-01 
261.54 
260.20 
ZOD.00 
Za 
292.74 
"aN UY 
245.75 
230 07 
226.45 
Papegay ase) 
215.43 
VA bi bo} 2) 
200.76 
195.64 
194.26 
19.05 
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CERTIFICATED AND NON-CERTIFICATED 
PERSONNEL EMPLOYED BY NEWARK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1929-1930 to 1947-1946 


Non-Certificated* 


School Year Certificated Full Time Part Time 
1929-1930 2,513 392 26 
1930-1931 2,564 451 21 
1931-1932 2G lOme 624 22 
1932-1933 2,5621% 677 22 
1933-1934 2,5221/ 610 38 
1934-1935 2,518 615 43 
1935-1936 2,5531% 675 Aq 
1936-1937 2,5591/, 677 43 
1937-1938 2,566 635 45 
1938-1939 2,612 631 50 
1939-1940 2,615 638 50 
1940-1941 2,6011/4, 643 49 
1941-1942 2,517 648 46 
1942-1943 2,4481/, 653 46 
1943-1944 2,386 636 54 
1944-1945 2,345 653 56 
1945-1946 2,380 630 53 
1946-1947 2,3761/, 665 61 


1947-1948 2,412 686 50 


* Excludes cafeteria personnel 
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NUMBER OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
1929-1930 to 1947-1948 


High School Graduates 


School Year Boys Girls Total 
1929-1930 633 570 1,203 
1930-1931 768 650 1,418 
1931-1932 940 839 17 
1932-1933 1,012 863 1,875 
1933-1934. 1,153 1,034 2,187 
1934-1935 1,329 1,126 2,455 
1935-1936 1,384 1,204. 2,588 
1936-1937 1,339 1,268 2,607 
1937-1938 1,400 1,367 2,767 
1938-1939 1,420 1,551 2,971 
1939-1940 1,354 1,556 2,910 
1940-1941 1,393 1,686 3,079 
1941-1942 1,380 12> 3,105 
1942-1943 1,258 1,645 2,903 
1943-1944 1,156 1,513 2,669 
1944-1945 1,015 1,473 2,488 
1945-1946 1,062 1,506 2,568 
1946-1947 1,158 1,515 2,673 
1947-1948 1,184. 1,520 2,704 
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